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VOLUME IV OcTOBER 1951 NUMBER 1 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCHES 
AND THE WORLD COUNCIL 
IN TIMES OF TENSION 


BY 


BisHor E. BERGGRAV 


We have to look into two different kinds of tensions. The first is 
tension between two Churches (or more) on a purely ecclesiastical basis, 
and the second, tension of a political or national character where the 
Church is involved as a Church. Let us consider these cases separately 
and then, thirdly, look into the tension within a group of Churches or 
the tension where such a group is involved on a world-wide scale. 

The key question in all cases, however, is this very simple one: 
How shall a Christian speak and act in a situation of tension between 
himself and his fellow-Christians, his neighbours, or a group of such? 
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All of you are aware of our Lord’s teaching in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
Chapter 18, 15-17: 


“Moreover if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell 
him his fault between thee and him alone: if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother. 

“But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may 
be established. 

“And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church: 
but if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican.” 


The situation here seems to be a very simple one because it reads 
“if your brother sins against you...,”” which looks like a one-sided offence 
where the one is right and the other is wrong. In the real world there 
are usually faults on both sides. In the words of Christ there are two 
general points of teaching: first, make contact, and secondly, listen 
to each other. There is even more specific advice: first try in private, 
you two alone, because publicity at this stage may spoil everything ; and 
further, if this does not prove successful, then make a small group ; 
finally, go to the fellowship, i.e. your ecclesia. 

Every one of us knows from painful experience how difficult it is 
to exercise these precepts in our private lives, but we do know how 
often they have succeeded in solving impossible situations. Then what 
about applying these precepts in situations of tension between Churches ? 


There is not sufficient time to list here all the tensions existing today 
between Christian Churches. To mention only a few examples will 
suffice. That there is tension between all the Churches represented here 
on the one side and the Roman Church on the other is mainly taken for 
granted and is considered to be a matter which does not affect Christ- 
ianity very much. Indeed, some may like it, or at least find it all right. 
The general feeling is that a conversation with Rome is doomed to be 
in vain, and contact is out of the question. This may be so, but we 
have to take the situation more seriously. It must be a deep Christian 
concern of ours. We may not be able to solve the problems, but, as 
it stands, this tension or conflict is a stumbling-block for Christ on his 
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way to the hearts of this world. It must be a sorrow to the heart of 
Christ, and so it cannot be considered by us merely as a matter of course. 

You may interrupt here and tell me that this has nothing to do with 
the tensions which should be our main concern today. 

Don’t be so sure about that. Every intensification of the tension 
between Rome and us, even on ecclesiastical grounds, means an aggrav- 
ation of the atmosphere of tension in the world. 

From the point of view of the New Testament, the contribution of 
the Churches to the relaxation of world tensions must start with them- 
selves and their own tensions. The Roman case is only one of them, 
though it is the worst. Let me mention, for example, that there is — 
or at least has been — tension between the Church of England and the 
Church of Norway on purely ecclesiastical grounds. I need not remind 
you of all the other tensions between your Churches. Our very group 
here constitutes a bundle of tensions. The sorest point in Church his- 
tory is that nothing has caused more tension in Churches and among 
Churches than the theories on Holy Communion. In our World Council 
of Churches we may feel grateful that we have contributed to the contact 
between our different Churches and to the listening to one another’s 
voices — truly a Biblical procedure. But as soon as we touch on the 
Lord’s Supper, how humilating it is that we cannot have fellowship 
there, but have to take Holy Communion in isolation, thus publishing 
our tension to the whole world! The so-called secular world notices 
that the Churches cannot kneel together at the feet of their confessed 
Master and Saviour when He invites them to his Agape. 

May I add — between us here — that in this Council of ours we 
hold our conversations and have our good personal contacts, but do 
we follow the directions of St. Matthew’s Gospel, Ch. 18, and talk 
for example on Holy Communion? There are important points which 
are, so to speak, “taboo” for us. Does not the question then arise 
that when there are taboos and tensions between us we can hardly 
relieve the other tensions in this world? I am reminded of Matthew. 
Ch. 7. 3: “And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye ?”’ Isn’t the 
consequence that we must first be reconciled with Christ, and then also 
realize in practice a fuller fellowship between us ? 

I am aware of all the objections. In fact, I must respect some of them. 
It is not easy to get rid of church tensions, but let us be careful that 
we do not take refuge too soon behind the word “impossible.” This 
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word, as we all know, does not occur in the dictionary of God. In the 
name of God we must aim at something that to our own eyes seems 
impossible. Without this courage we are not true Christians. 

Let us take another point. We must see clearly the difference between 
the divisions between Churches and the tensions between them. Many 
people think that divisions are unavoidable, perhaps even useful. Then 
they easily include even the tensions in what is considered unavoidable 
or is deemed as included in God’s purpose. Surely the tensions are 
not included in God’s purpose. Tensions generate from hot-tempered 
man. The consequences of this fact must be clear to every Christian. 
Our first responsibility then must be to take that fact seriously. It must 
be a source of suffering and affliction to us that we are thus divided 
and that tensions exist between ourselves and between us and other 
Churches outside this Council. I am reminded of the words of Colos- 
sians 1: 24: “Who now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up 
that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s 
sake, which is the church.” Church tensions must afflict us most seriously. 

I felt obliged to stress this point before turning to the next implication 
of our subject, which is: 


Il 


the problem of tensions between Churches on non-ecclesiastical grounds, 
namely, when Churches are involved in national or other conflicts of 
their nation with other nations. 

Even in this case we will stick to the teachings in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, Ch. 18, which are to keep in contact and to be duly informed 
about each other. 


Those with experience will tell us that this teaching is utopian, and 
I think that, from their point of view, they are right. In tensions between 
nations, the emotional factors are always the decisive ones. All of us 
get excited, hot-tempered, and we become more and more convinced 
that we are in the right and that the others are absolutely in the wrong. 
What we consider our fundamental principles are at stake. Fundamental 
principles are some of the most dangerous things to deal with! Can 
we help getting excited ? 

There is nothing wrong in getting heated. But that is a very dan- 
gerous state of mind. (As an illustration, take the race problem and 
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the Churches.) Surely I now know better how to pray for these Churches, 
i.e. that God may help them not to get heated over the matter. The 
danger is that we are moved more by such tensions than we are moved 
by God. Which simply means that we have “other gods.” Times of 
tensions of this kind are times of testing for every Church and every 
Christian. “Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 
The emotional side of man is controlled by the heart, and, says Jesus, 
the heart is controlled by man’s real treasures. 

Then the question of the utopian or the non-utopian will be decided 
by the answer to another question: how much does God mean to us 
and to our Church? For a Church involved in national conflicts, the 
solution is not reached by asking people to keep cool heads. Strong 
emotions are overcome by yet stronger and better-directed emotions. 
Then the responsibility of the Churches is to help one another to be 
more under God than under man. (This, you may say, is only a pas- 
toral matter. But tell me, isn’t a pastoral matter a very appropriate 
one for the Churches ?) 

Let me mention one positive example. In the summer of 1947 
tension between Holland and Indonesia reached the peak just as the 
World Conference of Christian Youth assembled in Oslo. In the crowded 
assembly hall you could feel the tension like electricity in the air. A 
Dutchman stood up and spoke, proposing that the Dutch and Indo- 
nesian delegates should meet in private and listen to each other and 
pray together. They did. The next day the atmosphere in the hall 
completely changed. There was no tension, no electricity, any more. 
Why? Had they been able to agree on all points? To agree is never 
the decisive thing. The decisive thing is that you get the whole matter 
under God. What they had experienced was that Christ was the common 
Master above their dispute. 

You may object that this was only an incident, small in every respect 
and even in effect. Yes, but my point is that in incidents like this we 
have the answer in real life to the remark about the utopian character 
of Christ’s teaching. I think it proper to pay a tribute here to the Church 
of Holland in its endeavour to keep informed in those years of the 
Indonesian point of view and sometimes to say the opposite of what 
was popular opinion in the situation. 

Let me mention another example, which is not so encouraging. In 
the 1930’s there was a rather heated dispute between Denmark and 
Norway concerning the right to the East coast of Greenland. In Norway 
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there was mass excitement, against which it was impossible to get in 
a word. The Church did nothing to help. It just kept silent. But the 
leaders of the two Churches involved were in contact with one another 
and exchanged cordial letters. They agreed to propose a common 
prayer. When I mention such a bagatelle, it is because I learn that even 
the non-engagement of the Church may be of importance as consti- 
tuting a dynamic force of minds at peace amidst the block of public 
opinion. But I do not at all deem such a thing to be ideal, though 
neutrality is better than participation. 

The public mind is not easily influenced by direct means. But on 
the other side no means are in vain even if they look unimportant. 
The main responsibility of the Churches will always be the mind, the 
way of thinking and of feeling, and of course, the actions directed by 
such a mind. 

In short, the responsibility of the Churches in times of tension of 
this sort is to keep in contact with God. It is up to the Churches as 
to whether this will sound like a pious cliché or will mean the greatest 
reality of life. Jesus said, ““He who loves father or mother more than 
me (read today, “He who loves his fatherland, his Church, more 
than me’) is not worthy of me.” 


Il 


We now turn to what you may consider the more acute part of our 
subject — the responsibility of the World Council of Churches in times 
of tension. 

Let us first make clear how far the responsibility of Churches goes. 
Churches are responsible to God, and not to rules of economics, psy- 
chology or politics. If tensions spring up among men, the Churches 
are responsible in so far as they have not been faithful to God, and have 
neglected the call of Jesus to cultivate brotherhood and good-will among 
men. Indirectly you may then deem them responsible for everything. 
God only knows. But they are not responsible for the Persian oil crisis ! 
You can’t tell Churches to make politics. There is something useful in 
the division between the two sorts of kingdom, the spiritual and the 
secular kingdom. Confusion would be created if Churches were told 
to be responsible for tensions of every sort in the secular sector of life. 
At any rate don’t start your investigation concerning our responsibility 
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here. Start it in the centre. The central responsibility of Churches is 
always their relation to God. Don’t ask, for instance, if we have been 
clever enough in this world. Ask instead if we have been faithful. Some 
people are saying to-day that the Churches are lacking in able men, 
outstanding personalities who could make themselves heard in the world. 
This surely may be true, but it is a false way of looking at the matter. 
Such a view tends to undermine our central responsibility and our main 
possibilities. This thinking — too common even amongst Christians — 
is the result of a confusion of the two kingdoms. If we were told that 
we are slack in our Christianity, that would be the proper judgment 
upon us and even the right inspiration. Here truly is the centre of our 
responsibility. 

Some of us may have been on the point of thinking that the aim 
of the World Council of Churches was to set a wrong world right. 
I think we were wrong so far. Our aim first of all must be to set Christ- 
ianity right in ourselves and in our Churches. This does not prevent 
us from also doing our best as Christian citizens, but that is another 
matter. 

May I jump directly into one of our practical difficulties in this 
Council : How far is it our main duty always to speak to the world 
— to make the voice of the Churches heard, as it is often put? Accord- 
ing to what has been said hitherto I think it sufficient just to raise the 
question. But allow me a suggestion: What if the World Council of 
Churches kept silent for, say, five years, and meanwhile worked hard 
on the programme of Christ in our hearts and in our Churches? To 
put this as a proposal would be irresponsible, but we may be permitted 
to indulge our fancy. Or another way round: The Churches should 
never issue a message unless they are certain God is forcing them to 
cry out. 

Now another practical question of ours, the tension between members 
of this Council — or, to take the bull by the horns, say the tension 
between West and East inside the World Council of Churches. On 
that matter also I have looked for guidance in the New Testament, 
and have found that there are cases where Christians are taught to have 
very much patience with each other, but that there are also situations 
where a break is the only Christian way of acting. This means that 
there are tensions to be tolerated, which means again that those tensions 
are no more acute tensions. I find that the New Testament demands 
of me that I shall be willing to acknowledge as a full brother in Christ 
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a man who seems to me perhaps quite dangerous in his political or 
economic views, a man whom I would feel obliged to characterise as 
destructive in the realm of the secular. It is hard to take him in as 
a brother instead of freezing him out as my natural instinct would be. 
But I have no doubt as to the directives of the New Testament. The 
tensions inside the circle of the apostles sometimes were as strong as 
ours are. What convinced them of their opponents’ being true brethren 
was the fact that God worked through them to the salvation of men. 
It was hard for their old Adam, but they obeyed the injunction of the 
Spirit and agreed to stick to the fellowship in Christ. 

There are other occasions where the last part of our Lord’s instruc- 
tion in Matthew Chapter 18 must be practised: if there is no way of 
reconciliation with a brother who seems to have sinned against you 
or against the commandments of God, then when every possible means 
have been tried in vain “let him be to you as a Gentile or a publican.” 
There are tensions which must lead to a break. 

Having this in mind let us try to find our way. The first principle 
of the New Testament is that we shall be frank with each other. The 
Acts of the Apostles speak of “‘ much debate” and even of “sharp con- 
tention” (Chapter 15, verses 7 and 39). What creates harm in such 
debates is not that there is division of opinion, but that human sin 
steals in and we feel that our prestige and other selfish passions are 
involved. I have said that we should not start in public, but with two 
persons alone, and as a next step take the matter up in a larger circle 
of brethren. But at any rate — be frank ! 

The next principle is forbearance, the exercise of patience, the control 
of temper. If we lose our tempers with each other we sin, whatever 
the provocation be. As the third principle I find that matters where 
Christ Himself and His commandments are involved are the only ones 
which can and must separate us if we take views in opposition to one 
another. But even here the utmost care is needed. No rushing, no 
temperamental treatment of the matter. 

But of course there are limitations of the Christian’s forbearance in 
times when you have the duty to fight according to the obligations Christ 
has put upon you. You cannot do this and at the same time always 
be forbearing. If I am convinced that my brother has sinned I shall 
tell him so in the best way I can. If I find that he is involving himself 
in injustice and wrongdoing I am in my right to say so, yes, it is my duty 
as a Christian brother. But I have to ask myself what I am aiming at. 
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If I wish to hurt him I am all wrong. If I do not do my utmost to learn 
about him and about his views, I am myself on the wrong side. But 
the easiest way — to keep silent — is the worst of all. Because 
we are all in duty bound to teach one another what to us is clear 
as the way of God. But we can irritate each other by our way of 
speaking. If we were examined by Christ none of us would be found 
without sin. 

To speak the truth honestly is not the same as to irritate. When you 
irritate, you have become a traitor to truth. You are then barring the 
way of truth because you provoke the other party. But if we ourselves 
get irritated by the way the other party speaks to us, we are no longer 
able to be instruments of God’s purpose. 

The simplest responsibility of a World Council of Churches in times 
of tension must be to ban irritations. 

We are a fellowship of Churches of Christ. In spite of this fact there 
are many tensions amongst us. But as sure as Christ is above our ten- 
sions, He shall prevail. Do remember that even tensions may be bles- 
sings in hiding. I am not sure if this World Council of Churches would 
not become rather lame if we were completely free of any sorts of diffi- 
culties. Christ may use them for the humiliation and even for the 
inspiration of his disciples. Have confidence in Christ ! 


IV 


But now what about our contribution towards the diminishing of 
the tension between the powers of this world? I need not here recall 
what was said before that our primary responsibility as Churches is in 
the Church sphere, not in the political sphere. 

At the same time I think we have agreed in this Council that we 
cannot cut the Church out from the context of this world and say that 
the Church constitutes a bloc of its own. As citizens we are in soli- 
darity with our respective nations and we have to say as it is phrased 
in a Danish national song about their native country : 


Rejoiced by her glory indeed, 
Depressed by her sin and her need, 
Ill carry the joy, Pll carry the shame 
Which falls upon Denmark’s name. 
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There is no possibility of whitewashing the Churches as to non- 
responsibility for what has been shameful in the world’s affairs. We 
carry the shame. We shall frankly take into account the disappoint- 
ment the Churches have been to many people. But we shall not let 
ourselves be directed by a wish to satisfy the demands of secular hopes 
or passions. 

(By the way, someone may think it a pity that the Churches have 
lost the initiative in propagating peace, lost it to secular and political 
organizations. I am not so sure about that. We cannot compete on a 
basis which is quite alien to the only true basis of the Church.) 

In general I think those are right who have said in these days that 
what really matters are the actions and the behaviour of the Churches 
and not so much the proclamations that we make. To support the good 
is better than to protest against the wrong. The Churches’ supporting 
the world-wide endeavour of relief to people in need has meant more 
for the strengthening of good will in mankind than many of their dis- 
puted peace proposals. 

Any help we can give to the race question on Christian principles 
will mean a support to the good. 

I need not say anything here about the support for aid in undeve- 
loped areas because that will come up as a special subject. 

But we should do all this not because we find it “good strategy.” 
Our lead must be that it is according to Christ and his will that we shall 
take care of our neighbour. 


Vv 


In this connection I now come to the specific Christian way of help to 
one another, which is prayer and intercession. But there are some 
problems involved even here. 

Would it be right to say that there is to be noticed some inflation 
in prayer among us? [Jf it is true that would be frightfully dangerous. 
Let us consider today three points : 

1. Truly we have the promise of Christ that where two or three of 
you agree, etc... 

We have drawn the conclusion that we should agree on a world-wide 
basis. There are now, I think, being organized on global scale at least 
three different weeks of prayer each January. My question is if this 
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is according to Christ’s invitation or if it is becoming somewhat mecha- 
nical. Let me mention also in this connection that at any time when 
a danger or crisis is looming the Churches are supposed to issue a special 
call to prayer — as if Christians never know enough to pray without 
being advised to do so from headquarters ! This is different from issuing 
counsel as to how Christians should pray, to which I now turn. 

2. How shall we pray? During the world crisis this spring a promi- 
nent lay Christian of Norway came to me and asked this question. He 
said : ““May I tell you how I am praying? I am saying straight out of 
my mind: ‘O God, smash the armies of the enemy in North Korea. 
You have the power to do it.” Do you think that is all right?” My 
answer was : “Surely you are entitled to lay before God everything which 
is upon your heart. But do remember what we are told in the Epistle 
of St. James 4: 3: ‘You pray and do not receive because you pray 
wrongly and let your passions dominate your prayers.” I also reminded 
him of the fact that we learn from the Bible that God sometimes may 
use even a bad man like Cyrus. And when we pray we have not to 
tell God what he shall do or what means he shall use. But I think the 
question is rather acute for many Christians, and it might be the res- 
ponsibility of the Church not only to ask people to pray but to tell them 
how to pray. In this connection it is also important that our rank and 
file should be rightly informed about conditions and situations so that 
they could pray with concrete ideas in their minds. It is much easier, 
for instance, for us now to pray for China or for Hungary since we 
have heard so much about actual conditions faced by the Churches in 
those lands. 

3. God wants our prayers to have his power released. As a matter 
of fact our prayers are part of his almighty providence. If we don’t 
pray as he has told us we do hinder him from getting his will done. 
God is waiting for his servants to pray. Everything is ready with him. 
What is wrong with us? Again St. James says: “The prayer of a 
righteous man has great power in its effects.” So I think we may here 
touch the deepest responsibility of Churches in times of tension. 





SOME THOUGHTS ON MODERN ISRAEL 


Nothing so short as a magazine article can be entirely accurate and 
unprejudiced about Israel. The observer peers, as it were, into a bub- 
bling cauldron and sees some apparently solid fact rise to the surface, but, 
before he can seize it, it is sucked down again and shredded to pieces 
in the hidden depths. The best that he can do is to give an account 
of some of the things which have become clear to him in the midst of 
the confusion and ask the reader to remember all the time that another 
person would have given a very different picture which would be equally 
true — and equally false. At times it would seem as if the one comple- 
tely true statement which can be made about Israel is that no single 
statement can be true. Not merely must it be qualified immediately, 


but often a diametrically opposite truth must be set up by its side and 
the serious student must be asked to keep both in mind continually, 
giving more credence neither to the one nor to the other. Though some 
attempt has been made to do this here, space forbids that it should be 
done as often as it ought. The reader is therefore asked to make this 
allowance for himself. 


One is often struck in modern Israel both by a lack of the sense 
of time and by a sense of the lack of time. The two things go together. 
Fundamentally, the reasons for the demand for a Jewish State, and 
that that State should be where it is, are the claim that Palestine is the 
historic land of the Jewish people, and the insistent desire that this 
people should have an assured future in a land of their own. These 
two put together serve as a justification for a present action which 
must otherwise be intolerable — the taking over of a land already 
inhabited by another people. No amount of attractive argument can 
cover up the fact that another people have been dispossessed to make 
room for the Jews, and that they must have been dispossessed whatever 
happened. That they should have fled as soon as they did was probably 
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the result of their own folly as much as anything else, but sooner or 
later unlimited Jewish immigration into a limited area must have squeezed 
out those who were not Jews, politically and economically, if not terri- 
torially. The strength of the Jewish case has therefore always been 
when it has been grappled firmly on to the past and future ; its weakness 
has always been its present application. 

This, however, is not the impression that one gets in Israel to-day, 
for all attention is concentrated on “‘what we are doing now” and the 
past and the future receive little more than lip-service. Superficially, 
one can find immediately to hand a hundred examples which seem to 
prove this statement false. On the one hand there are many modern 
settlements with ancient names; David’s tomb on Mount Zion is a 
scene of steady pilgrimage; bookstalls display a popular magazine 
recounting ancient history in modern newspaper form and there is 
already a good historical atlas of Jewish history published in Hebrew. 
Equally constant are the references to the future, to what the land will 
be like in twenty or fifty years’ time. Complaints about present discom- 
forts are met (as they probably should be met) by the answer that all 
that is happening now is only a beginning. Yet, when that has been 
said, one is left with the impression that there is no real sense of historical 
heritage in a land richer in history than almost any other. Partly that 
is is because in a land so rich history is often felt to be crippling. Visi- 
tors and pilgrims who desire to have the ancient Palestine preserved 
for them too often forget that a day-to-day life suitable to the modern 
world has to go on there. It is a hard saying, insufficiently understood, 
that the Christian Faith does not stand or fall by the preservation of 
the status quo in the Holy Places, or even by the continued existence 
of the Holy Places at all. The Jews had to learn that even Shiloh and 
the Temple were unnecessary to the glory of God, and that truth is 
still unchanged to-day. Modern Jewish youth is particularly restive 
under the restraints of those who do not want Palestine “spoilt” — a 
term which has been applied in its time to such harmless things as a 
bathing-beach on the Sea of Galilee and a cinema at Nazareth — and 
they are tempted, therefore, to dismiss all “history” as being the enemy 
of “progress.” Nevertheless, one cannot but be surprised at the lack 
of interest even in such famous historical sites as Megiddo and Beisan, 
at excursions for tourists which visit nothing but modern colonies, at 
a country crying out for foreign currency which keeps Athlit castle and 
the Convent of the Cross closed to visitors and which publishes a map 
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of “Places of Historical Interest” on which Nazareth is not marked. 
One wonders at times whether the people have in any sense grasped 
the personality of the land to which they have come. 

Perhaps this is not as surprising as it seems. Israel is a country in 
revolution, and revolutionaries are apt to think that all history has 
begun with them. They are usually, however, more concerned with 
the future, and indeed some would assert that modern Israel shows no 
lack of interest therein. All that is being done now in Israel is being 
done for “‘the future,” and one must admire the passion and enthusiasm 
which this concept engenders. Immense difficulties are being overcome 
and great hardships borne now in order that the children may enjoy a 
fuller life in the days still to come. The process is not necessarily exhila- 
rating, and it would be wrong to call Israel a “gay” country, but when 
one considers some of the circumstances, the overcrowding (surely 
there can be few other countries where one room would be advertised 
as “luxurious accommodation”), the stringent rationing, the shortage of 
transport, etc., the good-humour and friendliness of the people are 
amazing. Nevertheless, the whole idea of the future remains extraor- 
dinarily vague and is likely to continue so, because any attempt to 
bring it more sharply into focus must involve asking those very ques- 
tions which in modern Israel are taboo. These are such questions as 
“What happens when the country becomes overpopulated ?” (it is 
significant that, when a newspaper speaks of the population’s having 
doubled since the end of the Mandate, it is never pointed out that this 
means merely the Jewish population : the total numbers are only now 
beginning to be much greater than before the Arabs fled) — “Is the 
Negev (the southern desert forming 60% of the total area) really so 
rich in minerals as we are led to believe ?” — “What happens if we 
draw on our underground supplies of water faster than they are being 
renewed from heaven ?” — “‘How are we going to run a ‘western’ type 
of State when more than half our population will soon consist of cultur- 
ally backward people from Asiatic and North African countries ?” 
These and similar questions are not canvassed in the Press because they 
would mean raising doubts about whether what is being done now is 
right. There are, of course, many arguments about how the policies 
are to be applied, but about the policies themselves no argument is 
permitted. One is beginning to see already urgent problems which are 
the result of doctrinaire mistakes committed soon after the State began. 
For instance, the prison system is an open scandal because when the 
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deservedly unpopular mandatory prisons were closed little provision was 
made for others, apparently in the belief that there would be no crimi- 
nals in the Perfect State. Another example is the economic chaos caused 
by the Trades Union insistence that even a doorkeeper should be paid 
$60 a month. Many people in Israel might include also the fact that 
only kosher food may be imported, though others, it is true, would 
hesitate to call such a prohibition “doctrinaire.” 

The greatest of these unquestioned ideas is undoubtedly that of the 
desirability of unlimited immigration. It is a concept which is funda- 
mental to Israeli thinking, and it has far-reaching effects, sometimes in 
spheres where the outsider might not expect. It is so powerful that when 
Iraq put a limit to the period when Jews might be permitted to leave 
the country, which naturally meant a stepping-up of immigration from 
there, the Government had to promise that this would be done without 
cutting down the immigration from Europe already planned for. The 
resultant stream of 700 a day into Israel was a miracle of organisation 
which should be admitted by even the most virulent of Israel’s critics. 
The reluctance of many in Israel to come down firmly on the side of 
the West is bound up with the hope that some day even the 3,000,000 
Jews in Russia may be gathered in as well. Similarly, the failure to 
question the possibilities of the Negev is the result of a conviction that 
somehow the Negev must not be allowed to fail in its job of providing 
homes for immigrants. If there is not enough water there, then it 
must be brought by pipeline from the extreme north of the country. If 
the Negev is deficient in minerals — well, one feels, so much the worse 
for the Negev! 

One must not question these ideas because there is not time for it. 
Israeli thinking is dominated by a feeling that the sands are running 
out fast. At any moment — so they think, and the newspapers never 
let them forget it — the Arabs may attack again. At any moment a 
major world war may break out again. At any moment this or that 
country may close its doors and the Jews left behind there may be 
trapped for ever. Therefore, every occasion must be seized with both 
hands and every means of transport must be pressed into service. There 
will be time enough to sort out the problems when they have got all 
the Jews to the country. These and similar ideas beat on the Israeli 
consciousness like waves on the sea-shore. One may like or dislike 
the Jews, and one may be hopeful or sceptical about Israel, but one 
cannot begin to understand its problems unless one is prepared to get 
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underneath the burden of the fear that Belsen and Dachau may happen 
again, even before twelve months are out. 

The result is a quite extraordinary concentration of energy on the 
present, which goes far to explain why the venture has succeeded as 
it has. Israel has confounded her critics and has not only come into 
being, but is even managing to develop in the face of all those who said 
that it could not happen. That it has happened at all is due to the pin- 
pointing of her forces on the here and now with a determination to 
make the thing work which has overcome every obstacle. Yet with 
it all goes a recklessness about the future and a lack of understanding 
of the past which are frightening. The Day of Reckoning must come 
some time. 

One sees the same conflicting tendencies at work in many spheres 
of life. It must be a commonplace to anyone who gives the matter a 
moment’s thought that the continued existence of the country is depen- 
dent upon her relations with the surrounding Arab States. Sooner or 
later some modus vivendi must be reached. This fact is generally recogn- 
ised in Israel, and most people hope that it will be “sooner.” Yet the 
ignorance of the ordinary Israeli about even those countries which are 
immediately next door is appalling. That it is certainly equalled by the 
Arab ignorance about Israel is quite true, but this does not excuse the 
Israelis. There are, indeed, some books published in Hebrew about 
the Arab States, and many newspaper articles appear purporting to 
give an account of them. However, there is almost no attempt to under- 
stand the Arab point of view, or even to admit that they have one, and 
the children in school learn quite surprisingly little about them. In 
defence of the Israeli schools, it must be urged that the immediate 
educational problem is extremely urgent and pressing. Children are 
pouring into the country from every corner of the globe, and they must 
be taken care of, taught a common language and welded together into 
one people, the whole to be done in inadequate buildings and with 
insufficient staff. It seems to the teachers, therefore, imperative that 
what ever else is not done, the children should be taught Hebrew and 
be given an understanding of and enthusiasm for the country that they 
have come to live in. It is not surprising, perhaps, that as a result 
Israeli children often seem blankly ignorant of anything outside their 
own frontiers. 

This failure to understand the Arabs extends also, alas, to under- 
standing the Arabs within their gates. Most of these live at Nazareth, 
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in several villages round about, about 4,000 at Haifa, some at Acre 
and another group at Lydda. They are not being absorbed into the 
life of Israel as they should be. Naturally, this is due to a variety of 
causes. First, the Arabs themselves are not always anxious for it. 
They resent the domination of the Jews, whom they regard as ill-man- 
nered upstarts. They dislike their hustling methods and their free 
relations between the sexes. They do not really want their children to 
go to Jewish schools and to learn Hebrew. The Jews on their side have 
always the fear that the Arabs form a potential fifth column in the event 
of any further fighting, and they cannot bring themselves entirely to 
trust them. 

Nevertheless, the Jews cannot be absolved of something of a Herren- 
volk attitude to the Arabs, and in this they are the victims of their own 
propaganda. They have been maintaining to the world for years that 
the Arabs are of small account, because it would have exposed the 
weak side of their own case to have admitted that the Arabs had a case 
at all. Moreover, amongst themselves, in their drive to build up the 
new Israel, they have concentrated so entirely on Jewish affairs that new 
immigrants arrive completely unaware of the condition and character 
of the Arab people. Some arrive believing firmly that there are none 
but Jews in the country. This was true even in the days of the Mandate, 
when the Arabs formed three-quarters of the total population, and it 
remains true to-day. Newcomers are sometimes so ill-instructed that 
they are afraid to set foot in an Arab area. Nazareth is still under 
military government and passes are required to enter and leave it. 
Depressed and neglected, its public services lag far behind those of 
other towns. One cannot be blamed for seeing in this a not entirely 
conscious satisfaction among the Jews that this should be so. It is 
undoubtedly flattering to their self-esteem that there should be a differ- 
ence between the “backward Arabs” and the “progressive Jews,” and 
it certainly is an effective point on which to comment when showing 
round a group of tourists. However, it is a piece of self-deception that 
they can ill afford, for the Arabs of Nazareth are almost driven into 
the arms of the Communists, feeling that there is no one else left in 
the world to help them. In the recent elections, the Communists gained 
more than half the votes polled at Nazareth, while in the rest of the 
country they obtained about two per cent. No Westerner can afford 
to be complacent about this situation, dismissing it as the result of 
characteristic Jewish arrogance. A few minutes’ conversation with a 
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group of Arabs on political questions would reveal a bitterness against 
the West which is like a blow in the face. And let me add that none 
of this paragraph is an exaggeration. 

As for the Jews themselves, no generalisation will do. They range 
from the highly sophisticated, almost over-educated Jews of the West, 
through those of Central and Eastern Europe, to the primitive immi- 
grants from the Yemen, whose presence is causing something of a 
“colour problem” to arise at Tiberias, where the wealthy visitors to 
the hot springs resent travelling in the same buses with them. Many 
of the immigrants are only too thankful to reach the shores of Israel 
and are prepared to put up with almost anything now that they are 
there. Others, such as the Jews from India, feel that they have been 
brought on false pretences. They admit that they were happy where 
they were and that they were over-persuaded by pictures of a paradise 
which did not exist. There is often considerable friction between those 
born in Palestine, the “Sabras,” and the new immigrants, who dislike 
the assumption of the Sabras that they are in aclassapart. Both groups 
tend to be irritated by the attitude of the other and to make insufficient 
allowances for them. There is also great divergence between the way 
of life of the different sections of the community. In many ways the 
élite are still the kibbutzniks, the members of the communal settlements, 
who are rightly esteemed by all for their almost unlimited courage and 
enthusiasm. When one knows something of the hardships that they 
are prepared to undergo on behalf of the country they so passionately 
love, one cannot withhold one’s admiration. Their doings are the 
subject of constant attention in the Press, and the kibbutz system is 
another of the things that one must not question. Yet there is a certain 
feeling among other people that they are rather too ready to say, “We 
are they that ought to speak ; who is lord over us ?”’ and the city-dwellers 
are curiously unanxious to be mistaken for them. One notices, for 
instance, a sharp distinction of dress between the kibbutzniks and the 
others. 

When one turns to religion, there is the same difficulty of definition. 
One cannot accuse the modern State of Israel of being entirely materia- 
listic, as so many visitors are inclined to do. There is, it is true, much 
justification for this label : the fantastic rents which are demanded — 
and paid, the perfectly enormous black market, the failure of the great 
majority to observe the religion of their fathers, and so on. Yet a more 
intimate knowledge of the people reveals a very real desire to serve 
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something other than themselves, and this “something” is the Land of 
Israel. We have spoken above the courage and enthusiasm of the 
kibbutzniks, but they have no monopoly of these qualities. The ordinary 
man in the street is ready, when called upon, to give and to give till 
it hurts, both of his strength and his possessions, on behalf of his country 
and its way of life, though their fruition is still to come. Nevertheless, 
this “something” remains something less than God, whom the majority 
hardly acknowledge ; it must, of its very nature, being imperfect, fail 
its devotees. The Jewish religion is not, at the moment, in any position 
to help. The very word “religious” is kept for the Orthodox Jews, 
i.e. those who attempt to keep the Law in all its details, and is asso- 
ciated in the minds of most with an Eastern European way of life with 
which those who did not know it in the past have very little sympathy. 
It is moreover, being brought into disrepute by the terrorist methods 
of the Sabbath Zealots. Though at the same time it commands respect 
because it is indubitably the religion of the Jewish people and of none 
other, there is a tremendous cultural gulf which must be bridged before 
most Israelis can find solace in their own religion. The “religious” 
Jews tend to keep themselves to themselves, and vast areas of the country 
are untouched by any religious activity. Very rare are those kibbutzim 
with synagogues, and the modern town of Haifa almost prides itself 
upon its freedom from the trammels of religion. 

Unfortunately, the Christian religion is even less well equipped to 
help — at least as it exists in Israel to-day. The strongest community 
is the Roman Catholic. Their doctrine is clear and unchanging and 
they know exactly where they stand. Moreover, they earned the respect 
of the Jews for the fact that they remained where they were at the end 
of the Mandate, when so many others left the country. Against this, 
however, is the undoubted anti-Jewishness of the greater number of the 
Roman Catholics, who are quite outspoken about it and show no signs 
of desiring the adherence of the people of Israel. Also they are polli- 
tically suspect because of the utterances of the Vatican about the Holy 
Places. 

The Protestants (a term which in Palestine includes the Anglicans, 
despite the protests of some of them) are far more missionary-minded 
and work whole-heartedly to bring the Jews to Christ. Yet they are 
pathetically divided and often uncomprehending of the land in which 
they live. A surprisingly large number of them see Israel as the literal 
fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy, and therefore blind themselves 
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to its imperfections. Many of them are newcomers, who have come, 
apparently, for no better reason than that it is the Jewish State — the 
new Israel. In their conversation and their writings they seem strangely 
incapable of original thought, though their obvious devotion and their 
real love for the Jewish people is in itself a constant witness to the truth 
of the Gospel. These may seem hard words, but it remains true that 
there is a tremendous need in Israel for Christian people of the highest 
spiritual and intellectual calibre, who will come out not already blinded 
by prejudice either for or against the Jews, or in favour of this or that 
theological explanation of their presence in Israel and will interpret the 
signs of the times, both to the Christians and to those Jews who are 
ready to hear. There is, it would seem, a great spiritual hunger among 
the Jews, but it is still very vague and uncertain, and it is strongest among 
those people whom one does not normally associate with missionary 
groups — the intellectuals. They hoped greatly for Israel, and so much 
of what they hoped for is unfulfilled. Many of them are haunted by the 
fear of disaster and even greater trouble in the not so distant future. 
They need to be brought to a faith which will sustain them when that 
disaster comes. The present missionaries seem unable to supply that 
intellectually satisfying faith, though once again it must be insisted 
that in their lives they show a simple trust in God which the greatest 


intellectual might well emulate. But they themselves are not prepared 
for disaster. Israel is for them so very much the fulfilment of the expressed 
will of God that it cannot fail. One of them put it bluntly to me, “It 
is silly to talk as if Israel might go bankrupt. When one remembers 
that all this is foretold in Scripture, it is clear that God will not allow 
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it to happen.” This incredibly shallow and dangerous belief is certainly 
better than the attitude of those who seem subconsciously to want 
Israel to go bankrupt in order that they may be proved right, but it is 
no help to those who feel in their bones that they are drawing sin upon 
them as it were with a cart-rope. Whether or not the Jews are still the 
people of God, judgment must come, and God, after all, has never 
spared His elect. Much may be forgiven the Israelis for what they have 
already suffered and for what they are still prepared to undergo, not 
on their own behalf, but for people whom they have never seen. Yet, 
if they do not speedily awaken to their peril, they must take the conse- 
quences of having said, “By the strength of my hand have I done it, 
and by my wisdom.” 





THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 


BY 


WILLIAM NICHOLLS 


The statement is often made that the ecumenical movement is still 
in its pre-theological stage, and many feel that this state of affairs ought 
to continue for some time so come. On this view, the attempt to give 
theological precision to our thinking about the ecumenical movement 
would be premature, and might result in the narrowing of its basis and 
membership. These dangers are real, and should not be minimized. 
Nevertheless, it seems to the writer that if we do not begin to work 
towards a theological statement of the meaning of the ecumenical move- 
ment we run equally real and perhaps more serious risks of sentiment- 
ality or theological irresponsibility. If we assume that the ecumenical 
movement is a fact, a God-given reality making demands upon our 
obedience, it must be capable of being theologically described, of being 
related to our biblical faith about the Church. Only if the ecumenical 
movement is not a reality, but a sentimental illusion, can it be incapable 
of being related to the theological statement of our faith. It is, indeed, 
true that in none of our confessional theologies are there categories 
adequate to account for the ecumenical movement ; but this does not 
excuse those who believe that the movement must be taken seriously 
from making the attempt to find if necessary new categories appropriate 
to the reality which is to be described. 

Similarly, ecumenically-minded people commonly say that the ecu- 
menical movement will have implications for our confessional theolo- 
gies, or indeed for our whole doctrine of the Church. But while it 
seems likely that this is the case, we cannot begin to discover what these 
implications are until we clarify the theological nature of the movement 
itself. On the other hand, the whole attempt to derive theological 
implications from a movement of this kind can be rejected as essentially 
illegitimate. To such a rejection no effective answer can be given on 
the intellectual level alone. We can say that we do not seek to use the 
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movement as a source of revelation outside the saving events of the 
life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Nevertheless, if we believe 
that the ecumenical movement is the fruit of the action of God in his- 
tory, we cannot rule out as illegitimate the attempt to relate it to his 
definitive historical action in Jesus Christ ; on the contrary, it would 
be illegitimate not to attempt to do so. But the real ground of the 
rejection of the theological implications of the ecumenical encounter is 
surely a decision to reject that encounter itself, a refusal to accept it 
as reality, to submit oneself to the transforming effects of participation 
in an ecumenical fellowship. Yet no-one can accept the ecumenical 
fellowship as a reality unless he has experienced it ; at least for one who 
has not had the experience there is no proof that can be offered of the 
existence of an ecumenical reality. It is not the appeal to experience 
which is wrong here, but any refusal to submit the experience to the 
test of confrontation with the Bible. 

The present article is an attempt to sketch, in a very experimental 
way, a theology of the ecumenical movement, and some implications 
for the doctrine of the Church which would seem to follow if such a 
theology were a correct description of the ecumenical reality. Clearly, 
what we have to say will have meaning only for those who have shared 
with us in an ecumenical experience, and have taken the decision to 


recognize and participate in an ecumenical reality. They will not need 
to be reminded that the reality remains what it is even if our description 
of it is a mistaken one. They may, however, be stimulated by our in- 
adequacies to do a better job themselves. 


The Character of the Ecumenical Movement 


At the present time a growing agreement can be observed, at least 
among those most actively engaged in ecumenical work, on the general 
character of the movement. First of all, it is a Christian movement, 
with a Christological basis, as is made clear in the constitution of the 
World Council of Churches. This movement has nothing to do with 
movements for unity among the adherents of the different world reli- 
gions ; whatever the validity which such movements have, it is a different 
validity from that of the ecumenical movement. This movement is about 
Christian unity, and as such it goes beyond the mutual tolerance which 
is one of the great gains brought to us by secular liberalism, and recovers 
the sense of shock at disunity among Christians which was so marked 
in the early centuries of the Church. It involves a fresh and sharp 
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consciousness both of unity and division, which comes to members of 
the separated churches when they meet together on the common ground 
of adherence to the same Lord and Saviour. When the members of 
the churches thus meet together they do not meet merely as individuals ; 
they carry with them implicitly the churches to which they belong, and 
if his were not so the movement would have no significance. Its signi- 
ficance lies in the fact that in the end it is a meeting of the churches, 
in a new way. That is why the World Council of Churches had to be set 
up. The ecumenical movement could not remain itself if it stayed a 
movement of interested individuals. 

More precisely, we think it would be generally recognized that the 
ecumenical consciousness involves three elements, a recognition of an 
existing unity, a sense of sin at the division which exists between us 
within this unity, and a movement of repentance for this division which 
takes the concrete form of a search for another kind of unity which we 
do not yet possess, a greater outward and visible unity, however that 
may be defined. Thus, the basis of the movement is what is commonly 
called our given unity. The churches which meet in the ecumenical 
movement believe that they are justified in doing so, indeed compelled 
to do so, because they find that they are bound together with all who 
confess Christ as Lord and Saviour in an objective unity, in spite of the 
fact that from many points of view they are bound still to regard the 
other churches as heretical. This unity is given, in the sense that those 
who share in it have done nothing to create it ; indeed, it might be said 
that they have done a great deal to destroy it, but have failed. In spite 
of all that still divides us, we discover that we have a unity in Christ, 
which is his work and not in any sense ours, and that it continues 
to exist as an objective reality, enduring indestructible through all 
division between those who confess him as Lord. In our ecumenical 
meetings, we again and again find this given unity holding us together, 
when the tensions of divided Christendom drive us apart. In general, 
we can surely say of this given unity that it must be in some way related 
to the unity of the Church. Any final distinction between being in 
Christ together and being in the Church together is foreign to the New 
Testament. 

When we discover in the Holy Ghost that we share together with 
others a given unity, we feel quite a new sense of shock at the division 
we had so easily takenfor granted. If we are one, it is scandalous that we 
are divided. Nor can we stop short at recognizing the scandal of disunity 
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between those who are one in Christ ; we must also recognize the sin of 
which we are guilty for our share in creating and perpetuating it. We 
recognize the sinfulness of disunity in recognizing that there is a given 
unity. Now, it is not new in Church history to find men speaking of the 
sinfulness of schism. What is new in the ecumenical movement is that 
we confess that we ourselves share in the guilt of schism. The question 
that we had been accustomed to address to the others is suddenly 
addressed to us also. But if we become aware that we are responsible 
for schism, either for its origin or for its perpetuation, we have to repent. 
The ecumenical movement is therefore a movement of repentance and 
amendment of life. We repent for our disunity, and seek to be one in 
those ways in which we are concretely divided. No doubt we still differ 
about the extent to which our present disunity is sinful, and therefore 
about the extent to which it is proper for us to repent. But we can 
all agree, firstly, that we do not repent for disunity at the “invisible” 
level, since at that level we are still held together by our Lord, and, 
secondly, that even if we may not repent for the very existence of our 
church, there is still much in its and our own personal behaviour towards 
other churches for which we quite certainly need to repent. It follows 
that our repentance will involve a search for a greater outward and 
visible unity than we now have, however this is defined. Finally, we 
should all agree that if unity is to be the fruit of repentance, it cannot 
be separated from the renewal of the churches, from a greater dedication 
to the mission of the Church. 


The ‘Ecclesiology” of the Ecumenical! Community 


The very schematic nature of this “phenomenological” description 
of the ecumenical movement may be excused by the fact that the ground 
will be familiar to most readers of this article. We must now proceed, 
on the basis of this description, to seek a more precise account of the 
relationship of this movement to the Church itself. In other words, we 
must dare to ask what is the “ecclesiology” of the ecumenical movement. 
We have already sought to show that this question is a legitimate one, 
even if we may be unable to answer it. Here it seems that the vital ques- 
tion is the nature of the given unity ; what is the nature, and what are 
the limitations, of the unity which is to be found in the ecumenical 
community constituted by the coming together of the separated churches ? 
The question is a vital one, for if there is no given unity the ecumenical 
movement is a sentimental illusion. On the other hand, it appears that 
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we must distinguish the given unity from the unity we are seeking ; we 
must learn to see more precisely the limitations of the given unity if 
we are to have a clear idea of the goal of the movement. 

We suggest that the given unity may be thought of as an eschatological 
unity. What do we mean by this? It is a foretaste, a proleptic expe- 
rience, of the unity which we shall enjoy in the Kingdom. Those who 
share in it are as it were on converging lines, which meet in the Kingdom. 
These lines began at the same point, in the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ and in the sending of the Spirit, just as they lead to the same 
point, the second coming of Christ, but they have diverged in the past. 
The ecumenical movement begins when they begin again to converge. 
Those who come together share a common hope, and live upon a 
deposit, as St. Paul puts it, of the same promised possession. They 
have first-fruits of the same Spirit. They have a common citizenship 
in heaven. They are growing up into the same Head. From all these 
considerations we are led to say that the given unity is the unity of the 
Church. The unity of the Church is itself an eschatological foretaste 
of the unity of the Kingdom. Our unity is never perfect in history, 
and is always given to us from beyond history. 

Nevertheless, this given unity has limitations, not merely due to the 
imperfection of all unity short of the Kingdom but of a theological 
character. The lines on which the churches are travelling will no doubt, 
in the mercy of God, come together in the Kingdom ; the ecumenical 
experience shows us that we are bound to hope for the others, as much 
as for ourselves, that they will be found in Christ when he comes. But 
at present these lines are not together, they are not upon a common 
course, and we know that they should be. We live upon the deposit 
of a promised possession, but we do not share fully this deposit with 
one another. We do not share the first-fruits of the Spirit in common 
with one another, though we all have the first-fruits of the same Spirit. 
We have a common citizenship, but we are unable to meet together in 
the foreign country where we all now live to celebrate the festival of that 
Kingdom. We are not all of one mind; we are growing up into our 
common Head, but we are not growing up together into him. We do 
not live together in one society, sharing the same dogmatic faith, united 
in the same sacraments, though it is still significant of the remaining 
given unity that we do not repudiate one another’s Baptism. In the light 
of these limitations we must conclude that we do not at present enjoy 
the unity of the Church. We have not completely described the unity 
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of the Church when we have spoken of its eschatological aspect. The 
unity of the Church has also a historical character, and this we do not 
at present enjoy. The eschatological unity has to be received in history, 
where we now are. 

Thus the paradoxical character of the ecumenical community becomes 
evident. We have to say that the given unity which we experience in 
it is and is not the unity of the Church, and to make either of these 
contradictory statements without the other would falsify the nature of 
what is given to us. We experience unity in disunity, disunity in unity. 
It is misleading to say that we are one in the invisible Church, and 
that therefore it is of secondary importance if we are divided in the 
visible Church. Even if such a distinction could be accepted as adequate 
to New Testament theology, it would remain true both that our invisible 
oneness is imperfect, in so far as we do not receive it visibly and concre- 
tely, and that there are visible elements in the unity which we now have, 
since we have a common Baptism, and since our given unity is manifested 
in a visible meeting of Christians. Nor can we accept the statement 
that we have a spiritual unity, with which we ought to be content. It 
is true that our unity is spiritual, in the sense that it comes from God 
and not from men, and that it is a unity in the Holy Spirit. But we could 
not, in any Pauline sense of the word, call ourselves spiritual if we were 
to be content with what we now have. Those who are in Christ are 
yet carnal if they boast of their unity but are not one mind. In fact, 
no accouat of the ecumenical community can be justified which accepts 
it as a normal manifestation of the unity of the Church. Yet it is equally 
unjustifiable to ignore the close relationship which its unity has to that 
of the Church. However incompletely, the unity of the Church happens 
among us, as a dynamic event, discovered in worship and common 
obedience in the world. Through the mists of human weakness and dis- 
unity, we have glimpsed the indestructible and glorious unity of the Una 
Sancta. We discover that we do not have to unite the Church; the 
Church is one. We have to be the one Church that we are. Disunity 
in the Church is an “ontological impossibility,” for it contradicts its 
very nature. Yet the impossible has happened. The nature of the Church 
is contradicted by its life, its essence by its existence. We are familiar 
enough with such a contradiction in the life of the individual believer. 
Have we not also to recognize that a similar impossibility, brought about 
by the same cause, the irrational and unaccountable reality of sin, can 
happen in the Church itself? Sin contradicts the nature of the new 
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creation, and involves a real theological impossibility ; yet we must 
while history lasts take full theological account of the fact that Christ- 
ians sin. Similarly, the disunity which sin brings about contradicts the 
nature of the Church; it is of the esse of the Church to be one. Yet 
we have to recognize that the Church can cease to be one without ceasing 
to be the Church. 

It seems that the only resolution of this paradox is to be sought in 
the distinction which we have already begun to make, between the 
eschatological and the historical aspects of the unity of the Church. 
The unity of the Church is a single reality, uniting eschatology and 
history, and when the Church is in its proper state of unity that union 
of eschatology and history is manifested. But when the Church is 
divided, the two aspects of unity become separated, so that we can 
truly say that the Church is and is not one. Eschatologically, the Church 
remains one ; the unity of the Church is always being given. Historic- 
ally, the Church becomes divided; the unity which is given is not 
continuously received. From this point of view we should define the 
ecumenical community as a fellowship in which men participate together 
in the eschatological and given unity of the Church, but do not share 
together the historical, and also given, unity of its life in this age. This, 
as we have seen, is the statement of a theological impossibility, and the 
fact that the situation is theologically impossible must be part of its 
definition. For it is not a normal situation; a divided Church is not 
the Church as the New Testament discloses it to us. This is the most 
elementary of the implications of the ecumenical movement: neither 
our divided churches nor the ecumenical community are the Church as 
it is in the design of God, though in both that Church is really if obscu- 
rely and imperfectly manifested. The ecumenical movement challenges 
all attempts, whether by the churches or by adherents and protagonists 
of the ecumenical fellowship, to equate any Christian body now existing 
with the fulness of the Church. 


The Present State of the Church 


We are then to ask what is the present condition of the Church, 
if no Christian body represents the Church of the New Testament. 
Has the Church after all ceased to exist? Such a question is not a 
meaningless one, on the presuppositions which such an analysis as the 
foregoing implies. We cannot ignore the force of the argument which 
we hear from Roman Catholics and Orthodox, that since it is part of 
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the nature of the Church to be one, if it ever were to lose its unity it 
would cease to exist, whereas God has promised that the gates of Hell 
should not prevail against the Church. But the claim that the unity of 
the Church has not been lost, but continues to be embodied in one out 
of all the Christian bodies at present in existence, can only be maintained 
at the cos: of ignoring the event of the given unity, which we experience 
in the ecumenical movement. And that is something that no-one who 
has really come into an ecumenical fellowship can do with a good cons- 
cience. On the other hand, to choose the other horn of the dilemma, 
and say that the given unity is all the unity God intends us to have, is 
to be equally unfaithful to the ecumenical experience, with its call to 
repentance for outward and visible disunity, and perhaps even more 
unfaithful to the New Testament. We can only conclude that neither 
of these solutions is permitted to us, if we are to take seriously the 
implications of the ecumenical movement. Is there any other solution ? 

We believe that the clue is again to be found in the distinction we 
have drawn between eschatological and historical aspects of the unity 
of the Church. Our ecumenical experience suggests that the eschatolo- 
gical aspect of the unity of the Church remains, while the historical 
aspect has been lost. Thus we cannot say that the Church has ceased 
to exist, for God can still save men and incorporate them into the Body 
of Christ. We still find that the given unity endures indestructible. When 
we turn to consider the divided churches, we have to make equally 
paradoxical judgments. If their members share with us the given unity, 
the Church must be present in them. The undivided wholeness of the 
eschatological reality of the Church must be given to them, as to us, 
for we cannot speak of degrees of the Church at this level. In this 
eschatological sense we have to say that all the bodies with whom we 
can be in ecumenical fellowship are Churches. But in so far as the 
churches are divided from one another, they are not Churches, for a 
Church is a local manifestation of the eschatological-historical reality 
of the one Church, present in its fulness in each of its parts. If the 
churches are divided, the Church is not fully present in each of them. 
We find that we all have to repent, and seek together the fulness of the 
historical aspect of the Church, which we none of us possess. And 
clearly we shall only find it together, yet equally clearly the Church is 
not simply the collectivity of the divided churches. The Church in 
history cannot be found by fitting together the fragments of the Church 
like the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, for each of the fragments has been 
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distorted by its isolation from the others and from the wholeness of 
them all. God has willed that our reception in history of the escha- 
tological aspect of the Church shall come about in fellowship with 
others in a historical unity. Thus though the eschatological fulness of 
the Church is continually offered to each of the divided churches, though 
none lacks anything of the grace which is offered to another, yet each 
is unable to receive this fulness of grace which is offered by God, because 
it has cut itself off from the others, through whom other aspects of this 
fulness should come to it. We thus have not the historical Church, 
with its many Churches, each possessing the fulness of the charismata 
by its unbroken sharing with each and all the fulness of what each and 
all receive, but the eschatological Church historically mediated in many 
partial churches, each of which is both a Church and not a Church. 
We are thus justified in speaking of a “church,” with the letter, but 
not a “Church” with the capital. To borrow the words of the Toronto 
ecclesiological document, at the present time there are no “Churches 
in the true and full sense of the word.”” This may seem to many a harsh 
and pessimistic judgment, and indeed it directly challenges the claims 
which many or most churches make for themselves. While not all the 
churches in the ecumenical movement think of themselves as being 
Churches in a unique sense, as the true Church, there must be few 
who do not believe that at least they themselves are true Churches, 
even if others must also be accorded this title. But this challenge con- 
tains the whole dynamic of the ecumenical movement. For while we 
can rest confident that at least we are a Church ourselves, the call to 
unity will seem to us a peripherical thing, that we can well ignore for 
tactical reasons ; at least the call will have no urgency. But if we can 
only become a Church by uniting with other churches, the ecumenical 
movement is an affair of life and death. Unity has the greatest possible 
urgency, and we can only remain divided for a moment longer if we 
are quite sure that the life and death of the Church also hangs upon 
our maintaining our separate witness. But the pessimists are surely 
those who reject this challenge, for if a Church is really like most of 
our churches today, then it is hardly the glorious thing that we have 
believed a Church to be, on the witness of the New Testament. It is 
no “‘enthusiasm,” but the New Testament witness itself, which calls us 
to regard the goal of the ecumenical movement as a more glorious 
Church than we have yet seen, though not yet the Church “having no 
spot, nor wrinkle, nor any such thing,” which Christ wills to present 
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to his Father. The fragmentation of the historical Church into the 
churches is not something which we can take lightly, but a wound in 
the body of the Church, which has brought it near to death. 


Ecclesiological Implications 


All that we have said, in this attempt to analyse the implications of 
the basic ecumenical encounter, points to a certain doctrine of the 
Church. We have found that in order to explain fully the experience 
of unity and disunity which we meet, we must think of the Church as 
having both an eschatological and a historical aspect, both part of its 
nature, each involving unity, but in one case indestructible, and in the 
other capable of being lost through sin, but also capable of being 
regained, precisely because it is an aspect of the nature of the Church. 
We believe that this is the major implication of the ecumenical movement. 
The unity of the Church, which includes its continuity, and for that 
matter the catholicity, holiness and apostolicity, of the Church, are on 
this view twofold realities, eschatological and historical. This in accord- 
ance with the New Testament view of the Church as spanning the two 
ages. If such a view can be maintained, and we are aware that it implies 
a particular eschatology, and a particular doctrine of sin and redemption, 
which are not precisely the same as those put foward in either of the 
main theological systems which we know in the West, it may also be 
a clue to the resolution of several of the theological problems which 
are at present disputed in the discussions between the churches in the 
realm of Faith and Order. We may exhibit this by touching lightly 
upon a number of these issues, though there is not space to give a 
thorough justification of our position in relation to each. If we regard 
the Church both as a given eschatological reality, and as a visible 
historical society, whose fulness requires a human response to God’s 
gift, a response which is of course also his gift, we shall hold that the 
continuity of the Church in history is secure in so far as it is eschato- 
logical, in so far, that is, as it lies outside history in the ascended Christ, 
and insecure in so far as it also passes through history, in the continuity 
through time of the society founded by Jesus Christ. Historical conti- 
nuity can be lost, but it can also be restored. Thus, in an antithesis 
made familiar since Amsterdam, the dependence of the Church on the 
redeeming acts of God in Christ will be both vertical and horizontal. 
Without the vertical, the event, there will be no Christians, but without 
the horizontal, the continuity of sacramental wholeness, there will be 
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no Church. Similarly, our view of the Church must be both static and 
dynamic. The confessionalists are often accused by the ecumenically- 
minded of being static, while the latter glory in being dynamic. Like 
that between vertical and horizontal, this is a false antithesis. The 
confessionalists are justified in being static in so far as they are thereby 
seeking to abide in what has been given once for all in history, and 
must be preserved throughout history. But they are unjustified in 
being static if they are thereby perpetuating error and division for all 
time. Being merely dynamic will not solve the problem either. The 
desire to keep the Church on the move is a laudable one, for it is always 
in danger of settling down in the world, and identifying itself with the 
old order, whether ecclesiastically or otherwise. But mere movement 
will not help. We may be moving farther and farther away from the 
faith once delivered to the saints, and from unity with one another. 
The Gospel in fact contains both a static and a dynamic element, just 
as the Church is both historical and eschatological. There is the element 
of historical giveness, in the first coming of Christ and the apostolic 
witness, and the forward-looking element, centred on the second coming 
of Christ and the gift of the Spirit as the foretaste of the age to come. 
The Holy Spirit builds only upon the static giveness of the first coming, 
and he who will come is none other than he who has come. This also 
implies that we must have both a Christological and a ““Pneumatological” 
element in our doctrine of the Church, and that we must not stress one 
of these at the expense of the other. So, too, those who say that the 
unity of the Church is based upon divinely-given structure are only 
partly right. This gift of the forms of unity must also be inwardly 
received and lived by the Church, if unity is to be kept, and this can 
only happen if we have within us the dynamic action of the Holy Spirit. 
But if we have only the religion of the Spirit, and do not abide in the 
given structure, we shall also have neither unity nor the full nature 
of the Church. In all these dialectics, which run right through the 
nature of the Church, and are forced upon our attention by the ecume- 
nical movement, the danger of disunity arises if we stress one side of 
the dialectic to the exclusion of the other, while unity comes if we hold 
on to both sides. 


“Catholic” and “Protestant” 


There are other possible applications of this view, and it also raises 
certain serious difficulties, which the reader will be able to discover 
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quite well for himself. But we cannot omit a reference to one other 
such antithesis or dialectic, which has been brought very forcibly to 
our attention at Amsterdam. This is the famous opposition between 
“catholic” and “protestant.” This problem has of course been lurking 
just beneath the surface of all that we have so far written in this article, 
though it seems better not to raise it explicitly until the ground has 
been cleared. On the view of the Church that we have been outlining, 
“catholic” and “protestant” is also not an “either — or” but a ‘‘both — 
and.” Roughly speaking, it would seem that in essence the “catholic” 
view of the Church lays a heavy stress on the historical aspect, while 
the “protestant” view tends always to lay an equally heavy stress on 
the eschatological aspect. The “catholic” view tends towards an intran- 
sigence about the limits of the Church which amounts to a refusal to 
recognize any theological basis for the given unity, while the “‘protestant” 
view tends towards such a stress on the eschatological event that the 
historical continuity of the Church seems to be regarded as not merely 
secondary but unnecessary. Neither of these theologies is able to explain 
the ecumenical movement. The “catholic” view cannot account for 
its starting-point, and the “protestant” view cannot account for its 
goal. To give a full account of the ecumenical movement we shall on 
the other hand need to draw upon the resources of both. We need the 
“protestant” idea of the eschatological event, to account for the given 
unity, and for the presence of churches wherever the Word is preached 
and the sacraments are administered ; we need the “catholic” idea of 
the Church as a historically united and continuous society, to account 
for ou present need and for the goal which that need implies. 

We are of course well aware that there is more to it than that. The 
divisions between “catholic” and “protestant,” at least in their extreme 
form, are more deep-seated than would appear from what we have just 
said, and amount to something very near a choice between two con- 
tradictory positions. Nevertheless, since it appears that their roots are 
not incompatible, it may not be wholly illegitimate to conclude that 
the incompatibility of the two systems is due precisely to their distortion 
in separation from each other in different churches. We should not 
therefore be afraid of making the attempt to reconcile the two in a 
theology which the ecumenical movement seems to imply. We should 
certainly however be afraid of a premature synthesis, which waters 
down the theological wisdom which each now has, or of the refusal 
to make theological choices when they are presented to us, for these 
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give life. Nor can we be content with the mere juxtaposition of the 
two views in one church, without any real theological reconciliation 
between them. If we are to make a dialectic as big as this, we need some 
theological support ; we need an assurance that these parallels really 
meet in God. Here we can only guess at present. Our guess would be 
that further study of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, particularly in his 


work, the link between the ages, might give many clues to this urgently- 
needed reconciliation. 





HIS LABOUR 
BY 


HAMILCAR S. ALIVISATOS 


« Knowing that our labour of love was not in vain» 
@ Cor. 15: 56, i tees. 2: 3, 323 


Extract from a speech delivered in the Central Hall of the University of Athens 
on the 1900th anniversary of the coming of St. Paul to Greece 


I 


Greece and the Greek Orthodox Church are happy to have invited 
you to this great commemorative celebration of the coming of the 
Apostle Paul to Greece, and of the first news of his “new teaching” 
about the religion of the “Unknown God” which spread from Greece, 
as from the highest bema of that age, to Europe and the world at large. 

It is with deep emotion that I address myself to you, good pilgrims 
from abroad who have followed in the steps of the Great Apostle, 
because, whether we will it or not, his famous speech on the Areopagus 
is directly linked with these few poor words which I am addressing to 
you on the occasion of this Festival, and with the thoughts and reflec- 
tions which arise out of it in your own minds at this solemn moment. 
That speech was addressed to those who were agnostic and searching 
after the unknown, “if haply they might feel after him and find him” 
(Acts 17: 27), but our words and thoughts today come from those who 
have known and found Him, who consciously “follow his steps” (I Pet. 
2: 21), who have thoroughly penetrated the deep but clear waters of 
Christian thought and ideology and are fully living the life in Christ. 

The public of Athens at that time, comparatively speaking, was not 
perhaps so very far away in its thought and cultured outlook on life 
from the kind of audience to which I have the honour to speak today. 

The thoroughly Greek reply of the Greeks on the Areopagus to 
Paul, ““We will hear thee again” (Acts 17: 32), which had indeed the 
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immediate result of the conversion to the new religion of Dionysius 
the Areopagite, was indicative of courteous good-will and the wise and 
sensible realisation that they needed time to assimilate these deep sayings. 
And yet there is not such a great difference between that and the critical 
Christian thought of today, which has been greatly influenced by the 
strong currents of older and more recent philosophy and the modern 
way of life, and tries to reconcile its theology with the conditions thus 
created, without as then giving absolute attention to and insistence on 
the “‘one thing” of Christ “which is needful’ (Luke 10: 42). 

We Greeks are deeply indebted to St. Paul because he used our 
language as the first medium of the new teaching, because from the 
Greek seats of learning of Athens and Corinth and Berea and Salonica, 
as well as of Ephesus and Antioch, he preached to the whole world 
the crucified Christ, and because over 1900 years we have borne abun- 
dant fruit in Christian life, serving as witnesses, and often as martyrs 
too, of the Jesus Christ whom Paul preached. We are happy because 
through these celebrations we wished to express our deep gratitude to 
Paul for all these things, and to affirm that, following in his steps, we 
are proud — if I may speak as he did “‘as a man” — of our sufferings 
for Christ and the achievements of our race. 

We are grateful therefore to Paul for our rich Christian life of nine- 
teen centuries, for the brilliance of the Greek-Christian intellect, as this 
is revealed in Greek theology, for our Christian life rich in sufferings 
and much bloodshed, as it has been manifested in great clouds of wit- 
nesses even down to our own day, and for the greatness of our Church, 
witnessing in its nature to its strong, unceasing and unbroken cohesion 
and continuity with the first-born Church of Paul. 

With great pleasure and with confidence in your love towards us, 
which you have so often demonstrated during these last difficult years, 
we invited you to share in our joy to which after the recent terrible 
trial of our Christian faith and our Greek ideals, we give expression 
today, and we lay at the feet of the holy Apostle, as the least tribute 
of our honour and gratitude, our whole history of the past nineteen 
centuries. 

This life of almost two thousand years we offer with all its content, 
truly rich as was that of Paul, “in much patience, in afflictions, in 
necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in 
labours, in watchings, in fastings ; by pureness, by knowledge, by long- 
suffering by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the 
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word of truth, by the power of God, by the armour of righteousness 
on the right hand and on the left, by honour and dishonour, by evil 
report and good report ; as deceivers, and yet true ; as unknown, and 
yet well known ; as dying and, behold, we live ; as chastened, and not 
killed ; as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing ; as poor, yet making many 
rich ; as having nothing and yet possessing all things” (II Cor. 6: 4-10). 

All this we have endured and endure for the sake of the true light 
and the heavenly spirit, which we have received through Paul, worship- 
ping the undivided Trinity, and saying, “Blessed be the name of the 
Lord for this our saving faith.” 

We invited you to join in our celebration in the midst of our still- 
smoking ruins, our poverty and wretchedness, and our mourning for 
our kidnapped children and the unnumbered victims of the war, not 
ashamed for our misfortune but rejoicing in our sufferings “of the 
present time’’ because “they are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed’ (Rom. 8: 10), and because we “have 
held fast the profession of our faith’ and have not allowed all these 
things to influence our Christian character or our Greek self-respect, 
to which we have always remained true. Thus we have considered it 
quite natural that you should share our joy for our constant witness 
to the twofold freedom, the freedom inspired by the Greek spirit and 
the freedom due to our Christian ideology. 

Permit us, good fellow-pilgrims, to boast in the Lord — as did 
Paul — in our afflictions, because we believe with him that “tribulation 
worketh patience; and patience, experience; and experience, hope ; 
and hope maketh not ashamed” (Rom. 5: 3-5), and because, “if we 
must needs glory, we will glory of the things which concern our infir- 
mities” (II Cor. 11: 30), “for when we are weak then we are strong” 
(II Cor. 16: 10). 

The preaching of Paul about the then unknown God, when it had 
been sown among us, grew and developed and bore rich fruit. It was 
through the Greek intellect and Greek theology of the classical Christian 
period that the basic doctrines of our religion were developed, which 
are today the precious and incontestable possession of us all, and which 
inseparably unite us in spite of our differences and divisions. And it 
was through the primarily Greek Church of this part of the world, 
which today we call the Near East, that, both in the earlier and later 
period, the light of the Gospel of Christ, and the warmth of His love, 
were spread abroad in East and West. Chiefly on their account we 
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have been and remain until this day the bastions for martyrdom and 
the champions repeatedly against the raging fury of those who threaten 
to root out our Graeco-Christian civilisation, which is the mark of all 
truly cultured peoples of the present day, as it will surely continue to 
be in the future. 

But while, boasting in the Lord and honouring Paul, we extol our 
rich and fruitful life of the last nineteen hundred years in all its mani- 
festations, we wish to assure you, our beloved guests, that we fully know 
and admire the correspondingly rich and fruitful Christian life, which 
has grown and developed from the nearer shores of the West, to the 
most northern boundaries of the Western world, during this whole 
period of nineteen centuries. 

Truly we are by no means unaware of, nor do we in the least under- 
estimate, your achievements in comparison with our own — the first 
spreading of Christianity to the still-uncivilised parts of Western Europe 
through the blood of the martyrs who laid down their lives for the faith ; 
its further propagation and consolidation through the amazing acti- 
vities of those missionary monks and organisers of the Western churches ; 
the development chiefly through them of Western civilisation from the 
starting-point of the important monastic centres, from which emanated 
the new Christian ideology and life after Christ ; the mysticism which, 
originating in earlier times, reached real spiritual heights during the 
later Middle Ages ; the very profound scholastic theology, to which so 
much is owed for the development of Christian thought and knowledge, 
and the guidance and education by the Church of the peoples of the 
West which brought them through the darker passages of the Middle 
Ages to the light open places of the Renaissance. Nor do we by any 
means underestimate the value of the great religious revolution of the 
West of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which, however much 
it may be criticised from the narrower ecclesiastical point of view, does 
not cease to be, and to be recognised as, the source and starting-point 
of important intellectual developments and higher spiritual life for 
millions of men who were most deeply moved under the guidance of 
the word of God in the Gospel, to which in its fundamental develop- 
ment a very considerable contribution was made by that Apostle whom 
we have assembled here to honour. 

The word of God then, through the sowing of Paul, has borne 
abundant fruit throughout the Western world, the old and the new, 
that confined to Europe, and that extended to the later-discovered 
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continents of America, and afterwards of Asia and Africa. Therefore 
the expression of gratitude to Paul is common to us all, since common 
is the source of our religion and common the starting-point of our 
spiritual life, common the inspiration and motives of the very fact that 
we are Christians, common finally, above all today, the effort of us all 
which draws from thence its courage and inspiration, to maintain and 
preserve our Graeco-Christian civilisation, for ourselves and for the 
coming generations, against the powers of atheism and Antichrist. How 
could it be otherwise, seeing that we all believe in one and the same 
Christ, and have conscious assurance of our faith in Christ, according 
to St. Paul and St. John, for the final victory, because God “‘hath given 
him a name which is above every name” (Phil. 2: 9), and because “there 
is none other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved” (Acts 4: 12), and at which “every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth ; and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father” (Phil. 2: 10-11), and consequently because our faith 
is the certain victory that overcomes the world (I Jn. 5: 3). 


If 


But let us return to the East, and to the borderland between East 
and West, where we find ourselves today, which was the starting-point of 
the preaching of Paul to the Western world, in order to examine more 
closely the first development of the new faith and of our Christian life. 

Undoubtedly the preaching of Paul, heard here in Greece, fell on 
ground well-prepared by ancient Greek philosophy and Greek culture 
in general. 

The emphasis of the Greek sages on immortality and consequently, 
at any rate to some degree, on the value of the human soul and the 
human spirit, as also on the moral and spiritual value of the harmony 
of the virtues in the individual, constituted the best preparation for the 
next stage of development when Greek ideology and inspiration were 
brought on to the Christian level. 

When the Greek people heard the new teaching of Paul, they at 
first took him for a “babbler” and “a setter-forth of strange gods,” 
and some were not sparing of their mockery (Acts 17: 16-34). How- 
ever, the real reaction of this people who “spend their time in nothing 
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else but either to tell or to hear some new thing” was simply the tho- 
roughly Greek and very significant reply, ““We will hear thee again,” 
in contrast with the reaction of the Roman public which replied to 
Paul with the sword and the Roman axe, because he taught the new 
religio illicita and offended against the majestas imperatoris. Paul and 
the Greek apologists were able to assert that they sincerely prayed for 
the Roman Emperor, as the supreme power and authority. They refused, 
however, to recognise him as another god on earth, because of the 
omnipotence of his position and sovereign rights, and that was a thing 
which shook the foundations of Roman authority, which when “Rome 
has spoken” (Roma locuta est) refused to allow the slightest objection 
or dispute. And if that was the case at Rome, what shall we say of 
the reception of the new teaching of Paul, which it met with from the 
still-uncivilised peoples of the Western world, who were as yet outside 
the influence and effect of the Graeco-Roman civilisation of that 
period ? 

For these very reasons, however, the new teaching of Paul was 
understood and accepted in the Greek East, not only, as is wrongly 
believed, among the simple and poor and outcast, but very soon also 
among the representatives of Greek thought, to such an extent that 
philosophers of authority during the first efforts to spread Christianity 
not only accepted the new religion, but consciously assimilated it to 
Greek thought and became its most forceful and sincere apologists. 
They proved to the Roman Emperors, who were examining the position 
of the new religion from a strictly legalistic point of view, that it was 
not completely foreign to the pre-Christian Greek philosophy, which 
through the spermatic world in many ways approached to the full 
revelation of religious truth made in Christ. They therefore declared 
the Greek philosophers to be “Christians before Christ,” a thought 
that we meet with repeatedly not only in Christian literature of the 
nineteen centuries, but even in church art of both older and later times. 

Thus Christianity became naturalised, so to speak, in a Greek envi- 
ronment, even before the famous Edict of Milan. If Greece had not 
then been herself a Roman province, there would not perhaps have 
been any martyrs during the well-known Roman persecutions, in spite 
of which the intellectual development of Christianity never stopped for 
a moment. The basic development of Christian teaching in that part 
of the East which was under Greek influence met with no obstacles, 
and Greek wisdom was found progressively serving the new preaching, 
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as the great Greek theological names of the first three centuries prove, 
from Justin and Athenagoras and Origen to the great theological schools 
and trends of Alexandria, Antioch and Edessa. The period after the 
persecutions presents even more unhindered the attempt to develop 
Christian teaching through Greek wisdom, and so there appear on the 
scene, during the so-called golden age of church history, most of the 
great Greek theologians who were Fathers and Doctors of the Church, 
who illuminate the globe of the Church with the brilliant light of their 
wisdom through the development of its basic doctrines, through the 
wonderful organisation from a democratic point of view of the Church, 
and through the sublime development of its rich worship which reached 
its highest achievement in the creation of the magnificent rites of the 
divine liturgy, the treasures of which are only now beginning to be 
discovered by scholars of the West. 

Certainly Harnack, whose pupil I had the privilege to be, used 
rightly to maintain that the hellenisation of Christianity took place at 
the expense of an unadulterated Christian religion and revelation. There 
is no doubt that our theology, created and developed through the 
contribution of Greek wisdom, through its rich and varied dialectical 
enquiries and trends of thought, little by little, without our being aware 
of it, drew us away from the naiveté and simplicity of heart of the first 
Christians with their pure and steady faith and genuine Christian life. 
If we theologians always keep this in mind, then we need not fear that 
the complaint of St. Paul that “we understand neither what we say 
nor what we affirm” (I Tim. 1: 7) will ever apply to us. 

But if, on the other hand, the new teaching of Paul had not rested 
so firmly on Greek philosophy and had not passed through the workshop 
of Greek thought, would it ever have been able to maintain its position 
in the way that it did in the midst of the strong currents of philosophical 
opposition, as these were developed at different times during the period 
of nearly two thousand years of Christian history? And if it had not 
been put to the test philosophically, as it was, would it have been able 
fearlessly today to emphasise the need for a return to simplicity of faith 
and singleness of heart? Undoubtedly, the points at which Christian 
doctrine has been tested have made it capable of resistance during its near- 
on-two-thousand-year struggle, and at the same time they have furnished 
it with the power and capacity to enter into the new millennium of its 
history which will shortly open with full honours and with all the authority 
which will enable it to stand up to the new intellectual struggles which 
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face it, and which will perhaps be of even greater acuteness and severity 
and of a kind which we today can hardly even suspect. But, as previous 
experience has shown us, we can say with assurance that it will emerge 
once more triumphant, because the final and invincible weapon is not 
knowledge but faith. 

The period of two thousand years which is nearing completion is 
relatively short and insignificant. To put it very simply, it is no longer 
than the life of nineteen men who lived successively for a hundred years 
each. But this short period is so full of great events of world importance, 
of changes and developments, that it can certainly be used as a sure 
criterion for Christianity of its power of resistance. The fierce ideological 
struggle which is being waged today, resulting in a quasi-apocalyptic 
manner in wars of a violence beyond conception, and in all the instability 
and unrest of our time, has contributed more than anything else to the 
sobering of Christian conscience towards the state of the Christian 
world, arising out of the quarrels and divisions of Christians about 
matters of occasionally secondary importance, and to the need for 
creating a united Christian front to face the struggle “‘against principal- 
ities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world” 
(Eph. 6: 12). This front has already been created, and all the Christian 
churches have become alive to the situation, and without exception are 
drawing together round the standard of love. For those with eyes to 
see, it is beyond dispute that the new period in the history of mankind 
and of the Christian Church which we have already entered will find 
Christianity united and consolidated under the most favourable omens 
against any attempt of Antichrist, which will be finally shattered in the 
period of unity which we have already inaugurated. The so-called 
Ecumenical Movement, as an attempt to unite all without exception 
of the forces of Christianity, constitutes today an effective reality ; and 
the most hopeful symbol of further developments to come is this present 
pan-Christian festival, in the form not of an assembly or conference or 
learned discussion, but of a unanimous Christian expression of our 
feelings towards the holy Apostle, and a demonstration of the decision 
of us all, to whatever Church we may belong, to persevere steadfastly 
under the eternal leadership of Christ the Lord. This fills the true 
followers of Christ and of his servant St. Paul with joy and courage 
and certain hope, about the future and complete realisation of the 
prophecy of the Lord and of his desire and command, that we many 
all be one in the Lord (Jn. 17: 20-21). 
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THE “KIRCHENTAG” IN BERLIN 


BY 


REINOLD VON THADDEN 


This mammoth convention, awaited with considerable tension both 
at home and abroad, and accompanied by many an anxious thought, 
proceeded without any disturbances, without political complications of 
any kind, and without sensational incidents. It may therefore be consid- 
ered, in more than one respect, a landmark of the very greatest conse- 
quence in the history of our Church. 

Its significance from a general point of view consisted, to begin 
with, in the fact that it happened, that the Kirchentag took place at 
all, that it was held in both sectors of the divided city of Berlin. The 
scene was laid on dangerous ground, in the very focus of world conflict, 
right on the frontier between East and West, where the two decisive 
world Powers of our time collide. Two vastly differing régimes, each 
representing a different political force, a different concept of the purpose 
of life, divide the people of one nation here, guiding them in opposite 
directions, fashioning them along the diametrically-opposed lines of two 
powerful ideological centres of energy, proclaiming and enforcing ideals 
that exclude each other. Members of one nation, speaking the same 
language and reared in a common tradition, were rent apart by the 
collapse of their country, their fatherland. The longer this separation 
lasted, the bigger did the difference between their ways of life become, 
the deeper mutual alienation, and the higher the seemingly insurmount- 
able wall of distrust and antagonism erected between two parts of a 
divided nation. 

What appeared to be out of the question from the political aspect 
became a fact during the Kirchentag days: the barriers were removed, 
the walls crumbled, and the divided nation merged across the frontier, 
washing away all obstacles and bridging the gulf. It was as if no differ- 
ences existed. In bringing about this reunification, the Kirchentag 
accomplished what probably was and will remain entirely impossible on 
the political level, thereby establishing a fact which by virtue of its mere 
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existence constitutes a political event of the first order. For the very 
reason that we decided, after earnest consideration, to hold the Kirchen- 
tag as an enterprise of an exclusively Christian and Biblical character, 
this was the case. If it was over and over again publicly emphasised 
that the Presidium of the Kirchentag showed remarkable courage by its 
decision to lay the scene of the 1951 rally in Berlin, it must be conceded 
that the days from July 10th to July 16th were proof that a daring 
venture as such can make history. 

No less remarkable was the atmosphere prevailing during the Kirchen- 
tag. Putting together all separate meetings, all divine services and all 
evangelism gatherings, there must have been far above 400,000 persons 
from East and West assembled in the July heat of those memorable 
summer days. There cannot be a moment’s doubt in what spirit, in 
what attitude, and in what voluntary discipline they attended this biggest 
mass meeting of Protestant Christianity. While the world is in the grip 
of unprecedented political tension, where conflict has reached an almost 
unbearable degree, it happened during the Kirchentag in Berlin that 
Protestant Christians from the two widely-differing camps of political 
domination, voluntarily subjecting themselves to extreme financial 
sacrifices, set out to spend a whole week in quest of a great common 
cause, thereby practically removing the “Iron Curtain.” Wherever we 
congregated to listen to the words of Holy Scripture, wherever our 
voices merged to sing the ancient hymns of our Church, wherever we 
were united in prayer and communicated in Holy Supper, the East-West 
problems ceased to exist. We experienced brotherhood, not because we 
followed a political slogan or tested a social theory, but because we 
realised the meaning of having a common Father in Heaven and of 
following the voice of the one Lord of the Church. 

Of equal importance are the results arrived at during the Berlin 
Kirchentag in the social field. It was as if the differences between the 
classes, between the rich and the poor, between city-dwellers and the 
rural population, between refugees and indigenous Germans, had been 
wiped out. In quiet harmony the workers sat with the managers, the 
parents with the teachers, the learned with the illiterate. In this free 
space of the Christian congregation, before this indivertible forum, the 
trade unions and political parties were called upon to testify whether 
they were willing and able, in the face of the unsolved problems of our 
time, to make a material contribution toward easing social tension. In 
an epoch where collectivism appears to be the inescapable destiny of the 
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nations, where our social structure represents a seemingly impregnable 
and insoluble petrification, where the individual seems to be swallowed 
up by the suction of the masses, the Kirchentag in Berlin brought about 
a plainly-manifested miracle : the masses dissolved into human beings, 
who emerged as responsible individuals, eager and willing to take upon 
themselves the task of solving their problems in the light of our common 
faith. This quest for truth, for the recognition of absolute right and 
absolute wrong as a basic standard of life, does not, however, stand 
for isolation of the individual, but rather leads to the desire to become 
a member of the living community of the Church of Christ. By pointing 
up this development, the Berlin Kirchentag indicated the road leading 
out of the chaos of collectivism and presenting a solution to the burning 
mass problem of our time. 

By far the greatest weight, however, must be attached to the eccle- 
siastical effects of the Berlin Kirchentag. It was clearly established here 
for all time that the Protestant Church of Germany is one indivisible 
unit, and that the Kirchentag has become its most powerful bond. The 
feeling of unison among the German Protestants, without ignoring the 
different confessions, and without underestimating the value and the 
ecclesiastical importance of them, has been strengthened in Berlin to an 
extent that was not believed possible. Those sceptics who doubted 
whether remoteness and even hostility to the Church could be overcome 
in our time were compelled to admit in the eventful days of Berlin that 
many among the workers and the intelligentsia who for years past had 
never attended a sermon, and who had become alienated from both 
the teachings and the piety of the Church, overnight became receptive to 
the Christian message, as though for the first time they experienced 
something of infinite value. Many who had hardly ever dared to become 
aware of their religious sentiments suddenly turned into courageous 
confessors in this community of brotherhood, all at once no longer 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ and boldly defying grave personal danger 
by taking the side of truth. 

But this year’s Kirchentag settled on the frontier in more than one 
sense. It was not only the frontier between the two opposed world 
Powers of our time, but also the frontier between “Church” and “World,” 
between the Kingdom of God on the one hand and the hard realities 
of everyday life on the other. Only where the Church meets the world 
at its frontier and declares its solidarity with the misery and sinfulness 
of the world, can the Church fulfil its mission. By maintaining close 
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proximity with the world, by rubbing elbows with man in his secularised 
environment, by emerging from pious seclusion, the Church can address 
itself to the world. This is why the laity question is so enormously 
important : the layman represents the Christian message in the battle- 
field of the world, the pioneer on the outposts of the Church, in the very 
frontier region where world and Church collide. None other but the 
layman is charged with the task of enduring the incessant tension be- 
tween God’s commandments and the laws of economy, between the 
ethics of the Sermon on the Mount and the exigencies of political and 
professional life, between individual pious belief and the decrees of a 
worldly government. It is the layman who is called upon to testify, 
amidst the chaos of our time, to the secret of redemption through the 
Cross of Christ and the morning of resurrection. He is the witness of 
the Church. Where in a particular charge the layman fails in his judg- 
ment and his courage, the Church fails, and the message of the Church 
becomes the object of disbelief, and its pious phrase a laughing-stock. 
There can be no living Church without the living community of respons- 
ible laymen. The Church cannot rest on tradition alone, it cannot merely 
rely on its authority and on smooth functioning. It needs the fundament 
of a wide-awake congregation. The Church must seek a novel approach. 
In this respect, the Berlin Kirchentag showed the way towards a revival 
of Church consciousness, thereby enhancing the importance of and 
bestowing a higher degree of responsibility on the clergy. Where a 
living laity approaches the clergy with its burning problems, and where 
the clergy can satisfy this hunger for the truth from the abundance of 
the Gospel, the future of the Church stands unshakable. 

Finally, the description of the Berlin Kirchentag would be incomplete 
if mention of its ecumenical significance were omitted. The great laity 
rally in Berlin was by no means an internal German concern. It was 
not even restricted to any particular denomination in the strict sense of 
our Landeskirchen, but rather a manifestation of the universal Church 
of Christ on earth, thus granting a vision of the universal consolatory 
force, of comfort and of spiritual encouragement. The Berlin rally was 
placed in the dynamic centre of all ecumenical problems. This became 
evident not only through the vivid and active participation in the Kirchen- 
tag by a large number of foreign church representatives, but through 
the peculiar nature of this gathering, since delegates of the young churches 
of coloured people from overseas addressed a white nation, so widely 
represented, in order to teach them the Gospel. It may be mentioned 
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that this absence of any colour line obviously astonished and impressed 
the official representatives of the Communist régime in Eastern Ger- 
many. In this connection something like a turning-point in missionary 
work became plain. The fact must be emphasised that at the present 
time all the nations are faced with identical problems, and that the 
Christians of all nations are called upon to take upon themselves the 
same kind of lay apostolate in the midst of an un-Christian world. If 
the Kirchentag in Berlin succeeded in presenting the unanimity of the 
Church of Christ in our time as a compelling necessity and simultane- 
ously as a possible reality, it did indeed render a service both to the 
self-interpretation and to the missionary task of ecumenical Christendom. 

May I repeat here what I said in Berlin three weeks ago when I 
summarised the urgent Christian task of our generation ? 

The Kirchentag stands united with the entire Ecumenical Church in 
facing the dawn of a new era, sensing its unanimity with those countless 
unnamed fellow-Christians who are awaiting the coming of our Lord. 

We have but one choice: either we continue taking an active part 
in the growing disintegration of all human forms of community by 
adhering to our un-Christian ways, or else we bow to the “obedience 
of Christ” and take part in the hidden creative, truly constructive action 
of God in the midst of a dying world. 











THE SITUATION 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN CHINA: 
AN ATTEMPT AT UNDERSTANDING 


BY 


ion — 


The election of Dr. T. C. Chao by the Amsterdam Assembly in 1948 
as one of the Joint Presideats of the World Council of Churches was 
greatly welcomed generally, as well as within China itself, as being a 
symbol of the ecumenical nature of the Church. The acceptance of 
Prof. Chao’s resignation from this office by the Central Committee of 
the W.C.C. at its meeting this summer similarly symbolised the fact that 
Chinese Churches now find it impossible to continue effective particip- 
ation in the ecumenical organisations — a mutual tragic loss. During 
this three-year period, Chinese Communists have achieved a radical 
revolution in their country, and laid the foundations of ““New Demo- 
cratic” China. Within the process of this revolution and task of recons- 
truction, Chinese Churches have also in the last year followed the 
Government’s lead in accomplishing the first stages of a “Reformation” 
of their own. Their changed relationship to the Ecumenical Movement 
is one of the inevitable results of such a “Reformation.” 


Why We Must Try to Understand 


Almost all of the decreasing amount of news which reaches this side 
of the Iron Curtain concerning the life of the Chinese Church today 
makes increasingly painful reading. How are we to understand what is 
going on, not only in the outer life of the Church, but also in the hearts 
of Chinese Christian leaders? It is of vital importance that we should 
address our wisest and most sympathetic endeavours to this task. There 
is much of value that we may learn for our own future reference, but 
there is an even more important reason than this. If we are to remain 
true exponents of ecumenicity, we must continue to hold the Chinese 
Church in our love and our prayers. Only one united world-wide Church 
can fully present Christ’s Gospel to this divided world. Yet, apart from 
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denominational and confessional divisions, the Church itself is gravely 
wounded by the very East-West political division to which its life should 
reveal a healing witness. Hope remains with the Church only provided 
the true ecumenical ideal remains within our hearts, wherein in intention 
and prayer we hold all Churches together as one in Christ. However 
great our disappointment with the news from China, and even though 
we may be convinced that the Chinese Church is making some tragic 
mistakes, we are truly ecumenical only if we think and feel these mistakes 
to be not merely theirs but ours. Since we remain one in Christ, we 
must bear one another’s spiritual burdens. Hence the necessity of at 
least an attempt to understand, and the writing of this paper as one 
Western missionary’s tentative contribution to this end. 


Some Preliminary Considerations 


Let us commence by noting some relevant factors which bear upon 
the general situation in which the Church in China finds itself. One 
obvious consideration of importance is the speed with which events have 
been moving in China, within as well as without the Church. No one 
would have dared three years ago to predict that within so short a period 
a national revolution could have been accomplished in China, leaving 
a Communist-led Government so fully in control of every phase of life. 


In addition to their participation in this political volte-face and social 
renaissance, Chinese Christian leaders have been led step by step, within 
a period of less than one year, to radically new situations inside the 
Church itself. There were only nine months from the publication of the 
famous Manifesto (““The Path for Chinese Protestantism in the Cons- 
truction of New China’’) in July, 1950, to the calling of the Peking 
Conference in April this year. This conference was ostensibly convened in 
order to discuss regulations for the control of religious organisations 
formerly supported or subsidised from America, but it also proved the 
starting-point for simulating the calling of “accusation meetings” 
throughout the Churches. As the situation has developed the “advance” 
has been so swift as to allow little time for mature reflection or for any 
thoroughgoing consultation ; nor have any pauses allowed for reconsider- 
ation of trends, or the testing of positions adopted. Furthermore, the 
Church which has thus been meeting so many crucial problems and 
making so many momentous decisions has only just “come of age.” 
The new era begun and symbolised by the N.C.C. Biennial Meeting in 
November, 1950, at which not a single missionary was present, is one 
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in which Chinese Christians were experiencing a new sense of freedom, 
responsibility and power ; but for the first time the Church is making 
decisions without the admitted benefit of Christian experience and 
heritage which missionaries were formerly there to share. Under these 
conditions (and remembering how prone the Older Churches themselves 
have been to make mistakes), it would indeed seem miraculous if the 
progress of the Church were unmarked by error! This would be so 
were the Church simply following self-chosen paths ; in fact, however, 
it has been acting under the most subtle and tremendous pressures. It is 
true that much has sprung from spontaneous feelings and impulse ; 
nevertheless those who have been virtually representatives of the People’s 
Government have pushed, as well as led, in those “progressive” paths. 
Several effective techniques have manifestly been in constant employ by 
the Government, including the use of picked personnel (such as Y. T. Wu, 
Liu Liangmu, and Miss Cora Deng) who have functioned as Christian 
“representatives” specially trusted by the Government, of informal 
consultations in an official atmosphere through which the Government 
delicately insists upon its desire without the issuing of commands, of 
control of meetings through the necessity of gaining permission for their 
being convened and of having observers present at all sessions, and of 
constant insistence that public expression through speech or signature 
be given of one’s “views” on all matters of Government concern. Then, 
in addition to this direct Government pressure, there have also been the 
pressures of war-time psychology. This would have been true apart 
from the Korean war, for a Communist State is always at war with the 
“enemies of the people,” whether inside the country or abroad. Realis- 
ation of the terrific effects of war psychology within the Churches of 
Western democratic States should help us to understand the yet greater 
pressures applied by totalitarian régimes. Such, then, have been the 
circumstances in which Church reform in China has been promoted. 


The Basic Position from which the Church has Proceeded 


We come now to those fundamental factors which are the key to 
understanding the actual path along which the Church has felt compelled 
to travel. They may be summed up in two phrases, the conditional 
nature of religious freedom, and the Government’s determination to cut 
the ties of the Chinese Church with the imperialistic West. The religious 
liberty which is guaranteed by the “Common Political Platform” (on the 
basis of which the Communist Party in China seeks a United Front 
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with all progressive groups) is guaranteed to the “‘people” of China. 
But by no means all persons of Chinese blood living in China constitute 
“the people” ; outside their ranks there are many different kinds of 
reactionary elements, at least the worst of whom are “enemies of the 
people.” Certain classes of citizens are recognized as “‘the people,” but 
a simple practical definition would be “those who in both word and act 
give complete support to all the policies and programmes announced by 
the Communist Party,” since it is this Party which alone can articulate 
the will of the people, and guide the New Democracy along its appointed 
ways! Privileges are guaranteed to the people: others have neither 
privileges nor rights, only the obligation — so long as the opportunity 
is granted them — of repentance, confession, and reform. Since reli- 
gious liberty (of the limited kind thus conditionally promised) has 
seemed essential to the existence of the Church, its leaders have naturally 
felt obliged to establish the bona fides of Chinese Christians as truly 
belonging to the “people.” Yet in this vital matter, the Church has 
laboured under two terribly grave handicaps. In the first place, the 
coming of Protestant Christianity to China has always been linked in the 
minds of those outside the Church with those clauses in the long-resented 
Unequal Treaties which gave privileges and protection to Christian 
missionaries, both Catholic and Protestant, and — in effect — to their 
converts. In the popular mind, missionaries have always been regarded 
as in some way representatives of their foreign Governments, through 
which they have been afforded both protection and many advantages. 
And these are chiefly the Governments of those so-called imperialistic, 
reactionary and war-mongering States which are the enemies of the 
common people everywhere, and of the Soviet republics in particular ! 
No wonder Chinese Christians feel at a disadvantage! In the second 
place, now that all forms of missionary activity are branded as “cultural 
aggression,” and in particular since the Western education which has 
hitherto been so highly prized has been condemned as “‘slave education,” 
Chinese Christians, and especially their leaders, so many of whom have 
been educated in America, have been under the necessity of admitting 
their taint of imperialistic and reactionary thinking. Failure to comply 
would not merely result in the terrible stigma of being personally 
unpatriotic, it would also have its effects upon the life of the Churches 
under this inexorable régime. There are many whose experiences will 
enable them to understand the insidious nature of the temptations 
assailing those who can never dissociate themselves from their character 
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as representative leaders, whose acts will inevitably involve others in 
their consequences. It is essential to realise that all such issues are given 
an entirely political connotation by Communist leaders, and that no 
religious implications would be regarded by them as having any validity. 
In their view, and in all public pronouncements relating to such subjects, 
the question is simply that of being progressive or reactionary, patriotic 
or a renegade enemy of the people ; according to them, religious faith 
has nothing to do with the matter. The first public steps in the consequent 
admission by the Chinese Church of its previous entanglement with 
imperialism, and its promise of radical reform, was taken by the public- 
ation of the Manifesto already referred to, a document which, although 
having the customary appearance of spontaneity, was indubitably 
Government-inspired, and was sponsored under the pressures afore- 
mentioned. 


Psychological Factors which have Influenced Chinese Christians 


Further to the basic position outlined above, several other psychol- 
ogical factors may be mentioned as contributing to the way in which 
Chinese Christians have reacted to the situation in which they have found 
themselves. We will deal first with positive factors, and then with 
negative. Although Communist authorities have plainly stated their 
view that all religion is superstitious, and will die a natural death once 
Communist rule has eliminated the social abuses which alone gave it 
any raison d’étre — their motive in not persecuting religion being simply 
to avoid stimulating fanaticism — yet Protestant leaders have allowed 
themselves perhaps to be flattered by the kind of attention with which 
the Government has favoured them. Of the seven places allotted to 
religious “represent#tives’”” on the People’s Political Consultative Council, 
which prepared for ‘fie setting up of the new Central People’s Govern- 
ment, two only were given to Buddhists, none to Roman Catholics, but 
five to Protestant Christians (Moslems being given separate represent- 
ation as a racial minority). Protestant Christians were thus regarded 
as the least reactionary of religionists, and the most capable of being 
reformed into progressive citizens ; their adhesion to the United Front 
was definitely solicited. (Roman Catholics were under the special 
disadvantages of being large-scale landowners, and under the foreign 
control of the Vatican.) The time given to them by Government officials, 
and by the Prime Minister in particular, the respectful treatment accorded 
them at official interviews, even the space given in national newspapers 
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to Christian affairs, no doubt led many into hoping that, once the 
Church had cleared itself of legitimate suspicion and won its place in 
the new régime, it might not only enjoy religious liberty but even be 
able to make its own distinctive and significant contribution to national 
life. The underestimation of the fundamental importance of a régime’s 
professed ideology is a fault not confined to China ! And it is true that 
criticism from those who manifestly accept the Party line is welcomed, 
though all other criticism is outlawed as destructive. More important 
than the foregoing is the fact that countless Christians (once their initial 
fears seemed groundless) found themselves swept up into the thrilling 
hopes of a genuine national resurgence. With inflation miraculously 
ended, and corruption similarly abolished, in a new atmosphere of 
national self-respect, and in a régime in which the common man seemed 
to have come to his own, no wonder that Christians also shared in the 
sense that the responsibilities and privileges of a new day in China were 
theirs. Moreover, for large numbers of Church leaders who had become 
accustomed not only to speaking and writing mostly in English, but 
also to thinking in Western categories of thought, the insistence on use 
of the Chinese language became a symbol of returning to cultural grass- 
roots (since Marxist ideology has been presented in Chinese terminology 
by Chinese intellectuals, they may have tended to overlook its foreign 
origin in this connection !). Anyway, an atmosphere of Chinese Renais- 
sance has attended this Chinese Reformation! Within the Christian 
Church itself, a further factor of positive significance has been the 
growing trend towards unity, beneath the twin banners of patriotism 
and reform: the sentiment of Chinese Christians generally has always 
been strongly in favour of Church unity (in no small part due to their 
lack of interest in theology), and denominationalism has naturally been 
regarded as an unwelcome importation from the West. Indigenous 
groups which have prided themselves on having no direct connections 
with the foreign missionary movement are now drawing closer towards 
the Churches which have formerly been closely connected with the 
West, on the basis of this new stand now being taken. This gives a 
special sense of “rightness” to the reformation in progress. 

On the negative side, other factors may be noted. Although Missions 
have a fine record of service to the country, the average Chinese Christian 
(as indeed should be the case with his counterpart in the West) has a 
bad conscience when challenged by Communist standards as to his real 
concern for, and service to, the common people. He is put to shame 
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by the self-sacrificing devotion to their cause shown by so many Commu- 
nists during these early days of power, as well as during the prior years 
of dangerous struggle. He has a deep admiration for their spirit and 
their inner discipline, as well as for their achievements. He is ready 
with no glib “Christian answer.” This does not mean that there is no 
such thing, but he lacks the theology to understand himself the depth 
of the reply to be given by Christian faith. Confronted with the over- 
whelming power of Communist propaganda and political pressure, the 
Chinese is at a special disadvantage, for national characteristics and 
traditional behaviour play right into the hands of Communist strength. 
The wise man’s self-preservation was a Confucian virtue. Chinese 
courage is the courage of endurance, not that of challenging tremendous 
odds ; every instinct goes against the fighting of a battle in what is 
assuredly a lost cause — better wait to fight another day, when there 
will be at least a sporting chance of victory. In his very realistic appraisal 
of the situation, a Chinese knows well that the new régime has come 
to stay; there is no alternative, even should he wish one, within the 
foreseeable future. It is hopeless to think that he can stay the relent- 
less development of Government plans, the more so, not less so, because 
the Government frequently employs the method of “consultation,” 
rather than command. Yet why not make a Christian witness, when 
occasion demands? Here lies the most significant factor of all — the 
extreme difficulty, if not impossibility, of bearing public Christian witness 
on any issue as over against the Government. The Government sharply 
divides religious issues from political: the former are confined within 
the narrowest possible limits, while almost any aspect of human life 
may be subsumed under the latter. And the Government has its own 
effective methods of turning “martyrs” into “traitors.” Not only would 
real martyrs probably remain unknown: this knowledge in advance 
inhibits martyrdom. 


The Fundamental Failures of the Church 


In the writer’s opinion, which is inescapably that of a Western 
missionary, in the circumstances and for the reasons outlined above, the 
Chinese Church has made some fundamental errors in its endeavours 
to adapt itself to this crucially testing situation. This judgment is made 
in no facile spirit of condemnation, but with humility and the utmost 
sympathy. One cannot escape the need for attempting to make an 
honest and true criticism of the objective facts, since we are always 
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under the obligation of attempting to learn from experience — the 
relevant experiences of others as well as of our own. It is surely when 
we come to the question of assessing blame to individual Christians 
that we refuse to become judges, in obedience to our Lord’s injunction 
and warning, “‘Judge not, that ye be not judged.” The Church’s failure 
first presented itself as a failure in truth. Many of the criticisms levelled 
against the entanglement of the Christian Church with imperialism were 
in fact true, wholly or at least in part. 

But even in its first public steps to clear itself of these charges Chinese 
Christians gave away too much. Their confession was not balanced, 
and in some respects it was literally untrue. Thus, for example, the 
connection of religious clauses in the Unequal Treaties with many early 
incidents in the history of Protestant Christianity in China was a blot 
on the pages of that history ; but no mention was made of the opposite 
fact that many missionaries had made a great contribution towards the 
abolition of extra-territorial rights. The deliberate admission of imperial- 
istic plots within the Church paved the way for the present ridiculous 
position that all reporting of missionaries to their Home Boards, for 
example, are now branded as espionage! More serious still, the first 
confessions were entirely confessions of the sins of the missionaries — 
an attempt to clear the Church by placing all the blame on others. 
It was not only a failure in truth, but also a failure in Christian love. 
There were indeed faults to be confessed, but truth as well as love 
demanded that Chinese Christians associate themselves with the mis- 
sionaries in sharing at least some of the blame for which repentance 
should be made. Chinese have been very ready to avail themselves of 
the advantages of Treaty rights: it was often their sycophancy which 
produced a missionary’s wrong attitudes, and so forth. This early easy 
repudiation of their, so to say, spiritual parentage has led on by natural 
Stages to the accusation by Chinese Christians of other Chinese Christ- 
ians in the special meetings for the purpose now being promoted, since 
the signal given and example set at the Peking Conference last April, in 
which the failure of love and truth have continued. Countless examples 
could be given of downright untruths, as well as of deliberate misrepre- 
sentation of facts, in accusations publicly made. Self-confession is 
indeed now also the order of the day, but it is chiefly the confession 
of having been deluded ; repentance carries a political rather than a 
religious ring. Step by step, moreover, the Church has allowed itself 
not only to adopt the position of identification of itself with a definitely 
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prescribed political stand (in place of its former independent position, 
according to which the Church refused to identify itself with any political 
platform, although encouraging its individual members, according to 
conscience, to participate as citizens in political life), but has completely 
subordinated itself to the Government — a Government moreover led 
by the professedly atheistic Communist Party. In statements today 
Chinese Christians almost invariably declare their following of the 
guidance of Chairman Mao Tse-tung: God is not usually mentioned. 
To their perfectly legitimate denunciation of imperialism, and under- 
standable condemnation of certain political attitudes shown and state- 
ments made in the West, Chinese Christians have tragically added a 
repudiation of the ecumenical fellowship which might have been preserved 
in principle, in spite of sharp political differences and of compulsory 
lack of communication. This follows from the attitude which has 
(temporarily, it is to be hoped) actually been expressed on occasion by 
some Chinese Christians (?) in the phrase, “I love the Church, still more 
do I love our Fatherland.” 


The Roots of this Failure 


The deepest root of this failure is surely lack of real theology. The 
Churches have too easily acquiesced in the typical lack of interest in 
theology manifested by their Church members. Religion has been too 
often humanistic and pragmatic. Lack of well-thought-out conviction 
has sadly weakened many Church leaders as well as ordinary Church 
members. 

One of the things for which there is an obvious vital need is sound 
theological doctrine as to the nature of the Church itself. Christians 
have not been sufficiently clear as to the Church’s real tasks in the world, 
nor have they understood to what things they must essentially bear 
witness. The Church’s failure to see itself sub specie aeternitatis has had 
its intensely practical corollary in its attitude to the difficulties of Christ- 
ian witness. Suffering or death for conscience’ sake under present 
conditions in China seem more or less futile, when considered in relation 
to the psychological effect of such witness on others or to the immediate 
course of history. Seen, however, as an offering of pure faith and 
obedience to God, their validity remains, and they would undoubtedly 
be used by God, though in ways beyond our foresight or understanding. 
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The Developing Situation 


The Chinese Church will realise that it will surely not be allowed to 
remain static upon the position vis-a-vis the Government which it has 
already adopted. Already Christian education in China is impossible, 
and the opportunities for distinctive witness through Christian institu- 
tions or by Christian service projects are being progressively withdrawn, 
although the witness of an individual Christian character and life will 
remain. Worship, and propagation of the Christian faith, will continue 
in Church buildings and homes, yet the effects of the secular education 
and indoctrination classes, and presumably of children’s being encour- 
aged to report against reactionary behaviour on the part of parents or 
teachers, will all present an increasing challenge to the Church’s work. 
The Government will make yet further demands upon Christians as 
such for their active, as well as vocal, support to political and social 
programmes. Except for those who believe, with Mr. Y. T. Wu, that 
Christian theology is truly compatible with dialectic materialism, the 
tension under which a Christian lives in China will be a mounting one, 
while, apart from ideological factors, existential problems must always 
remain for a Christian under a Communist régime. As such tensions 
become more and more intolerable, the likelihood of some kind of 
“conversion” correspondingly increases. Although he sees this exper- 
lence as remaining within the framework of Christian faith and life, 
the convert will adopt, with the enthusiasm of a neophyte, the total 
viewpoint of Communist-inspired “New Democracy.” In an article 
recently, one well-known Christian leader in China described the sleep- 
less night he spent before the accusation meeting in Peking, at which 
for the first time he publicly accused a fellow-Christian. “Before morn- 
ing there came a great awakening. He knew the pain of making accus- 
ations, but joy followed when it was over. This was for him, speaking 
from a Christian point of view, a ‘new birth.’”’ He went on to report 
what he had thus learned, and to advocate the fullest use of this “new 
method.” To sum up in a word, “accusations are the very best weapon, 
having superior values for education ; grasp it and use it well to teach 
yourself and the masses. Thus we can purge the Church of those who 
are rotting it, and cleanse the holy temple of God. Let us widely expand 
the accusation movement in the Church.” It may well be suspected that 
others besides this friend have already experienced or will experience a 
similar “conversion,” which has brought them to the only zone where, 
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conscience rationalized, freedom of spirit may again be enjoyed. Yet 
the result will be an increasing spiritual isolation from Christians the 
other side of the Iron Curtain, going deeper even than that necessitated 
by the cutting off of external communications. And one day it may 
bring its reaction. 


Hope for the Future 


Yet, such a tension as has been described above may be resolved 
another way, although as yet the experience does not seem to have 
been common. An account has been received of a meeting at which 
four Church representatives were reporting on the April Peking Confer- 
ence. The first three speakers were very enthusiastic in praise of the 
complete Government line. The fourth, however, said he was sorry to 
have to contradict the previous speakers. “This was not the impression 
he had gathered from the Conference. He had listened for many days, 
hearing very many voices, but one voice he had missed, and this was 
the Voice of God.” When one by one Christians learn to cut through 
their attempts to meet with man’s wisdom the pressing exigences of this 
situation and listen with a new obedience to the Voice of God, a new 
chapter will surely open in the history of the Chinese Church. It is 
significant that the leader about whom the above story was reported 
belonged to one of the so-called “indigenous sects,” which probably 
present a greater hope for the future of the Church than those denomin- 
ational Churches which have been closely linked with the West. Fund- 
amentalistic in their faith, often bigoted in their attitudes, unwilling to 
co-operate in the past with other Churches or groups of Christians, and 
sometimes dangerously extravagant in their practices, such Christian 
groups have nevertheless a real spiritual vitality, an expectancy for the 
living word of God, and a consequent capacity for martyrdom. In these 
early stages they too have been caught up into the thrill of the new 
national awakening, the vision of service for the common people, and 
the call to a united Chinese Christian Movement. But when they realise 
the challenges made to their simple Bible faith, they will hold fast to 
Christian witness, as they understand it. Nor are they alone the hope 
for the future. In some places new leadership is already emerging in 
Christian youth groups, willing and able to stand up to answer teaching 
which they cannot accept. As for the Churches with which we have 
hitherto had close contacts, however much they may disappoint us at 
present, we have only to open our own history books to be renewed in 
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humility and hope. There are vast multitudes of Christians in China, 
including those very leaders of whom we perhaps feel ashamed, who 
are and will remain determined to give up neither Christian faith nor 
Christian loyalty. How often have Western Churches been blinded to 
Christian principles and love during times of war ! — yet their betrayal 
of Christ has been neither conscious, deliberate nor permanent. 

The situation of the Chinese Church calls not for our condemnation, 
still less for our condoning ; it calls for our prayer. “The Lord knoweth 
them that are His,” and He will care for His Church. We are all in the 
hands of the Living God, and it is He Who, through the tranquil oper- 
ation of His perpetual Providence, continues to carry out the work of 
man’s salvation. 


ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
TO THE FOURTH MEETING OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
(Rolle, August 1951) 


This annual report will seek to describe the main developments in the 
life of the World Council of Churches during the last twelve months and 
to call attention to some of the most urgent tasks which confront us. 


1. Clarifying the Nature of the Council 


From the point of view of the building-up of the Council the most important 
action taken at the Toronto meeting of 1950 was not the resolution concerning 
the world situation which has been so widely discussed in the Press, but the 
statement on the nature of the World Council. This statement has already 
rendered a great service in that it has effectively answered a number of critical 
questions which lived in the minds of leaders of our member Churches. The 
request that it be studied in the Churches has been met with response in a 
number of Churches, notably in the U.S.A. and Germany. In one Church, 
the Church of England, a special commission has been set up to draw up 
a special report on the subject. In Poland the Toronto document has been 
used to make a new approach to the problem of intercommunion between the 
Churches co-operating in the World Council. And many articles on the subject 
have appeared in the religious Press. We have therefore good reason to 
feel that this attempt to make our purpose more explicit has been well worth 
while and has cleared the ecumenical atmosphere. But this is not to say 
that we can now consider the discussion concerning the nature and task of 
the World Council as closed. The intention of the Toronto document was 
to provoke a general discussion. And we have had very valuable reactions. 
But few of these have carried the discussion forward. In fact, as one studies 
these reactions, one wonders whether this statement has perhaps been too 
well received. There is reason to be grateful that we seem to have succeeded 
in showing that the World Council does not intend to impose any particular 
conception of church unity or to force the Churches into situations in which 
they are in danger of compromising their fundamental convictions. But is 
there not a danger that this assurance will be interpreted as an uncritical 
acceptance of the status quo? Is it sufficiently realised that, as one of our 
Presidents, the Archbishop of Canterbury, has put it, the World Council is 
not merely an emulsion, but also an irritant, and that it must in the nature 
of the case ask each Church whether it has done and is doing what it ought 
to do to realise the manifestation of the one Church of Christ to the world? 
Bishop Newbigin puts the matter clearly when he says: “It is good that 
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Churches should be reassured in respect of any fear that they might surrender 
their convictions for the sake of some man-made organisation. But it is 
also good that they should be reminded that they might fall into the hands 
of the Living God.” It is therefore essential to continue this conversation 
on the very raison d’étre of our movement and we hope that the many Churches 
which have not yet done so will study the document critically and send us 
their reactions. That is one of the reasons why the Executive Committee 
decided to make the subject of “The Ecumenical and Missionary Calling of 
the Church” one of the main subjects on the agenda of this meeting of the 
Central Committee. We hope therefore that the discussion of that subject 
will be used as an opportunity to make further progress in our understanding 
of the ecumenical task and to interpret it to the Churches as an inescapable 
divine challenge. 


2. The World Council and the International Situation 


It is inevitable that, in the present state of the world, the Council should be 
concerned with international issues. During the autumn and winter there 
was much discussion of the Toronto resolution concerning Korea. The resol- 
ution was sharply criticised in different parts of the world and from different 
points of view. The main criticism was that it seemed to identify the attitude 
of the World Council with one group of Powers. Over against this its defenders 
pointed out that the resolution had to be understood in the light of all that 
the World Council had said at and since the Assembly of 1948, and that it 
dealt with one specific concrete breach of international law. The World 
Council did not intend to side with any political group against another. 
The critical days of November and December 1950 provided an opportunity 
to demonstrate this. For during those days the leaders of the C.C.I.A., 
with the full backing and participation of the officers of the World Council, 
concentrated on speaking to the Western Governments and urged a policy 
of moderation, patience and restraint. 

In view of the need for further clarification, the Chairman of the Central 
Committee called together a group of advisers which met in February just 
before the meeting of the Executive Committee. Serious consideration was 
given to the convictions which had been expressed by the Churches and not 
least by several Churches in Eastern Europe which had not been able to send 
representatives to this meeting. Though some felt that the governing bodies of 
the World Council should not speak too often on political issues and that 
no further statement was required, the prevailing opinion was that in view 
of the confusion and uncertainty which had arisen a letter to the member 
Churches containing a frank statement of our perplexities, our concerns and 
our convictions was needed. The reception of this letter has shown that 
the latter were right. For, although there were some negative reactions, 
the majority of the answers from the Churches (including some in Eastern 
Europe) and the other comments expressed gratitude for the fact that in 
this more pastoral and more modest document World Council leaders had 
set the present conflict in the wider perspective of the struggle for justice 
and freedom and called upon the Churches to show active concern with the 
needs of the masses. The two points in this statement which have met with 
response in the Churches and even outside the Churches are the following : 
First, that the World Council attempts to remain fully independent of all 
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secular Powers and on the basis of open brotherly conversation between the 
Churches to give a genuine Christian answer to the crucial questions of the 
present world situation. The second is that the real issue is not what happens 
to ideologies or to political and social systems, but what happens to man and 
the corollary that in this respect the task of the Church today is in the first 
place to raise its voice in defence of the men and women for whom Christ 
died and who in their material or spiritual insecurity are the real victims of 
the great conflicts of our time. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the Council is at the same time criticised for 
doing nothing about the international situation, and for speaking out all too 
frequently about the issues of international life. What most critics forget 
is that the most effective services rendered by the Council and its member 
Churches to the cause of peace are in the realm of the daily concern of its 
leaders and staff members, very particularly those of the C.C.I.A., with the 
situations which cause international friction and conflict. It is finally in the 
hard and concrete work on specific international problems that the cause of 
peace is lost or won. We must, therefore, be grateful that in the C.C.I.A. 
we have now an effective instrument for such specialised service. The remark- 
able service which the C.C.I.A. has rendered, particularly in initiating the 
Peace Observers Commission, show that its work has been significant in 
preventing war. In this connection it must however not be forgotten that the 
C.C.I.A. can only act if the constituent membership of the W.C.C. and I.M.C. 
expresses its mind sufficiently clearly so as to provide the C.C.I.A. with 
moral backing and authority. Fortunately the number of national C.C.I.A. 
commissions is growing. But it is regrettable that in some countries and 
Churches appropriate bodies to discharge this function have not yet been 
set up. 


3. Maintaining the Fellowship 


But the question arises whether the Churches themselves are at peace 
with one another. Has not the division of the world as so often in history 
found its reflection in a division among the Churches? We must admit that 
during this last year it has often seemed as if it would be impossible to maintain 
the fellowship of the Churches established at Amsterdam. The misunder- 
standings seemed to increase continually and there was too little personal 
contact to deal with them in an ecumenical fashion. But the Spirit which 
has brought us together has not ceased to operate. And so this same year 
has been a year of renewal of contacts and of restoration of confidence. It 
is not simply that with one exception none of the Churches most concerned 
has given up its membership in the World Council. It is rather that they 
attach today a greater price than ever to their membership in the wider 
fellowship and have gone out of their way to prove this. This is not to say 
that the maintenance of fellowship will from now on prove to be an easy 
task. The recent developments in China cannot but cause considerable 
concern, and especially the fact that pressure is brought upon the Churches 
so as to compel them to cut off all forms of communication with Churches 
or ecumenical bodies in other parts of the world. Again, we regret that in 
spite of attempts to enter into conversation with the Church of Russia, which 
is not a member Church of the Council, we have so far received no replies to 
our letters but only general communications which cannot be considered 
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as contributions to an ecumenical dialogue. But in this whole matter of 
relationships across political lines of division our dominant note should be 
one of gratitude. Gratitude for the chance to demonstrate that the Lord 
holds us together. Gratitude for the vitally important insights that we may 
pass on to each other, and above all the insight that the Church of Christ 
like St. Paul can truthfully say today: “I know how to be abased, and I 
know how to abound... I can do all things in Him Who strengthens me.” 


4. Relations with the Orthodox Churches 


In our relationships with the Eastern Orthodox Churches, this year has 
been a year of considerable advance. In the autumn the Holy Synod of the 
Church of Greece confirmed its decision to participate fully in the life of 
the World Council. This decision was implemented in a remarkable way 
when that Church invited many member Churches of the World Council in 
all parts of the world to send representatives to the pilgrimage and festival 
in commemoration of St. Paul’s coming to Europe. For the free and easy 
fellowship which grew up during those two weeks of common worship, of 
informal discussion, of sharing of deep impressions has probably done more 
to bring Eastern and Western church leaders together than formal conferences 
could have done. The ecumenical movement owes a special debt to Professor 
Alivisatos, the main organiser of this pilgrimage, who can now look back 
on more than 30 years of efforts to bring the Churches of the East and those 
of the West into fraternal relations with each other. 

The Beirut Conference on Refugees also provided an unique opportunity 
for closer contact with the Oriental Churches. For the first time since the 
World Council was founded the four ancient Patriarchates as well as 
other Oriental Churches were represented and the needs and problems of 
these Churches were discussed. It became abundantly clear that these needs 
are very urgent and constitute a challenge to Western Churches. For the 
Christian cause in the Near East is represented by old and young Churches 
together. 

Through its work among refugees the World Council has accepted a large 
share of the responsibility for the life of the Orthodox Churches in Western 
Europe with no fewer than half a million adherents. With the help of the 
late Archbishop Germanos and, since his death, of his successor Archbishop 
Athenagoras, we try to arrive at the maximum co-operation and co-ordination 
of the Churches concerned and maintain constructive relations with all Ortho- 
dox jurisdictions. It should also be added that we have been able to establish 
very good relations with the Orthodox Church in Yugoslavia. 


5. Asian Developments 


The year has also been characterised by a further strenghtening of our 
contacts with the Asian Churches. On April 1 Dr. Rajah Manikam began 
his new work as East Asia secretary of the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. The 
first visits which he has made were to the Churches in Malaya and Indonesia. 
And from both countries we have heard how greatly the visit by a fellow- 
Christian from Asia in the name of the ecumenical fellowship is appreciated. 
It is already clear that his work will result not only in increased understanding 
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of the ecumenical movement, but at the same time in the strengthening of 
co-operation between the Churches in the countries concerned and in more 
effective contribution of the Asian Churches to the life of the two world 
bodies which he represents. 

The journey of the Rev. Oliver Tomkins had not only the purpose to 
bring the Churches of Ceylon, India and Pakistan more fully into the activities 
of Faith and Order, but also to learn the lessons that can be learned from 
the far-reaching discussions on church unity which are taking place in these 
countries. And the journey of Dr. Kraemer, with its main purpose to help 
the Churches of South-East Asia in their approach to the laity, has brought 
Asian church leaders into closer touch with the vital movements of thought 
and life of which the Ecumenical Institute is the centre. 

On the other hand, Asia gave us during this last year Miss Sarah Chakko, 
whose presence at World Council headquarters as pioneer and Secretary of 
the Commission on the Life and Work of Women in the Church, and whose 
visits to many parts of Europe and America, to the Near East, to Egypt 
and Ethiopia have resulted not only in new interest in and activity concerning 
the life and work of women in the Church, but also in a new understanding 
of the gifts which Asian Christians have to give to their fellow-Christians in 
other parts of the world. 

These developments are important since they indicate that the limitation 
of the ecumenical movement to one part of the world has now definitely 
ceased. Nevertheless we have by no means done what we should have done 
to demonstrate the world-wide character of our movement. So far no meeting 
of the Central or Executive Committees has been held outside the Western 
hemisphere. It is unthinkable that in the whole period between the first 
and second Assemblies all main meetings of the Council should be held in 
one part of the world. That is why the Executive Committee has decided 
to propose to the Central Committee that its fifth meeting should be held 
in India. As we become more strongly aware of the problems of the younger 
Churches in our membership, the whole question of the true relation between 
the ecumenical and missionary aspects of the calling of the Church takes 
on an increasing importance. The problem is by no means a merely organis- 
ational one. It is rather a problem of fundamental orientation. And if 
therefore at this meeting we will give considerable time to this particular 
question we do so with the conviction that the question of the co-operation 
and association between the I.M.C. and W.C.C. must be considered in the 
light of the much deeper question of the true relation between the call to 
unity and the call to witness. 


6. Refugees 


In our work with and for refugees this year has been crucial and that 
for two reasons. First of all it was a year of transition for the work among 
the Displaced Persons in Europe, for in view of the expected closing down 
of I.R.O. as many D.P.’s as at all possible had to be helped to emigrate. 
Under the direction of Edgar Chandler, the large staff of our W.C.C. refugee 
operation has taken a very considerable share in this important task. Very 
real progress was also made in bringing our refugee workers into close touch 
with the life of the W.C.C. as a whole. 
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The second important development had to do with the refugees in the 
Near East. Owing to our preoccupation with the masses of refugees in 
Europe we had not given sufficient attention to their sufferings. What was 
obviously necessary was to focus the attention of the Churches and of the 
Governments on the needs of these 800,000 Arabs who had become the victims 
of political developments and for whom there seemed to be no future. The 
Beirut Conference called by the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. together has certainly 
succeeded to a very considerable extent in this task. The representatives of 
Western Churches, who were deeply moved by what they saw and heard in 
the refugee camps, have already made strong representations to their respective 
Governments on the subject and we trust that those Churches who can do so 


will accept to participate in a coordinated action of relief, rehabilitation and 
resettlement. 


7. Laymen 


The Amsterdam Assembly decided that the W.C.C. should call together 
regional conferences of laymen. The first of these — for the European countries 
— has just been held in Bad Boll. The second will be held early in 1952 in 
the U.S.A. These meetings are significant in that they help leading Christian 
laymen to see their daily struggle against a secular environment in the pers- 
pective of the total task of the Christian Church. At the same time they 
keep the World Council, which could so easily begin to move in an unreal 
world, in living touch with the real problems of church members in the 
modern world. The unforgettable Kirchentag in Berlin, which had a strong 
ecumenical note, has once again shown how eager church members are to 
receive from the Churches a concrete word of guidance for their perplexing 
problems. It is the duty and privilege of the World Council to participate 
fully in this very widespread movement of rediscovery of the Christian vocation 
in the world. The Ecumenical Institute which will start a new period when 
in a few months the Chateau de Bossey has been rebuilt is therefore a very 
indispensable and central part of our whole programme. 


8. Religious Liberty 


The Toronto meeting had given serious attention to the question of 
religious liberty. A few months later the conference for the Latin countries 
of Europe called by the Department of Interchurch Aid and held at Torre 
Pellice provided an opportunity to implement the Toronto decisions and to 
apply them specifically to the situation in the Latin area, and more particularly 
in Spain, where the restrictions placed upon the Evangelical Churches continue 
to give cause for concern. 

It ought to be unnecessary to underline that the World Council intends 
to continue the struggle for religious liberty, for we have given sufficient 
proofs that we consider such liberty essential for the sake of the Christian 
witness. But since the question has been raised again and again whether the 
World Council does not in fact seek to establish a situation in which its 
member Churches have as it were a monopoly and in which there is discrimin- 
ation against other Churches, I take this opportunity to state definitely that 
we have no such intention at all. Our statements about religious liberty are 
meant as statements of principle which are of general validity, and by no 
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means as weapons in a struggle to strengthen the position of certain Churches 
over against other Churches. 

I turn now to some of the immediate tasks confronting us. These can 
be described with reference to three world meetings. 


9, Faith and Order 


The first is the Faith and Order Conference at Lund. The significance 
of that meeting is twofold. It will show whether with respect to the crucial 
issue of unity in faith and order the Churches have made any substantial 
progress. It will also be an opportunity to relate the concern for unity more 
closely to the other aspects of our ecumenical task. It would therefore be 
most unfortunate if this conference were to be regarded by the member 
Churches as a meeting of technicians or of experts on the complicated problems 
of reunion. On the contrary the Lund meeting should be seized as an opport- 
unity to make the whole membership of our Churches realise that the unity 
which we have is by no means that full unity which belongs to the essence 


of the Church of Christ, and which is indispensable, if its witness is to be 
convincing. 


10. The Second Assembly 


At this meeting we shall have to take some very important decisions about 
the Second Assembly. Last year in Toronto a general outline of the Assembly 
was drawn up. This year we must begin to give substance and content to the 
plan. In this matter we have now the help of the Commission of Twenty-Five, 
a widely representative group of theologians and laymen from many Churches 


who have struggled for ten days with each other and with the basic theme of 
the Christian hope. Their first report submitted to this Central Committee 
is an ecumenical document of exceptional importance, for it has grown out 
of a meeting of minds which has gone through the stages of misunderstanding 
and conflict but finally reached the stage of substantial though by no means 
complete understanding. It is essential for the life of our movement that 
such an encounter in the deeper regions of faith should take place and that 
the results of such a conversation should fertilise all our work, particularly 
in relation to the Assembly. 

The decisions which we will take concerning the theme of the Assembly 
and the subsidiary themes will have a considerable bearing on all our activities 
during the coming years. For if the Assembly is to be an Assembly of the 
Churches, it will be necessary to interest the Churches in the spiritual process 
leading up to the Assembly. This will be in a special way the task of our 
Study Department, which has just completed an important series of conferences 


and will bring specific proposals concerning Assembly preparation to the 
Central Committee. 


11. World Christian Youth Conference 


Our Youth Department also looks forward to an important world gather- 
ing, namely the World Christian Youth Conference to be held in South India 
in December 1952. This meeting will be comparable to the World Christian 
Youth Conferences held at Amsterdam and Oslo in that it is a common 
undertaking of the ecumenical movements concerned with youth, but it will 
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be a much smaller gathering and will be a world conference in an Asian 
setting and with special emphasis on Asian participation and Asian concerns. 
Very thorough preparation is being made for this conference and youth 
leaders of Asia are taking a large share in this preparatory task. 

The question may ‘be raised whether this gathering is necessary and the 
work and expense involved can be justified. The five movements co-operating 
in this plan are convinced that this meeting, like its predecessors, can give 
new inspiration to Christian youth movements in many lands and that it 
will help very considerably in giving young Christians in Asia and other 
parts of the world a new vision of their share in the total Christian task. 


12. Conclusion 


As one surveys this wide field of activities which are carried on in the 
name of the World Council of Churches, one is tempted to ask whether our 
fellowship has already sufficient spiritual strength to carry this burden of 
responsibility. But that is not the right way of looking at our work. The 
real question is whether we have just invented tasks or have received them 
from the hands of God. Now I have my doubts as to whether every committee 
and every blue or green document with the World Council’s name on it is 
a heavenly gift. But I do not doubt that the tasks on which we are engaged 
are laid upon us. And if that is so, then we may trust that the One who gives 
the task will also give the strength to perform it. 

And there is further perspective. A wise old missionary once said to a 
young colleague who was worrying about his own inadequacy, “Do not 
ask what you do for the work ; ask what the work does for you.” For must 
all of us who have shared in this ecumenical work not confess that through 
it things, great things, have happened to us? Our closing note is therefore 
a note of gratitude that in a time of so much destruction and so much division 
we ourselves through this work of construction and gathering, through this 
work of building up of the Body of Christ, are being built like living stones 
into a spiritual house. 


THE CALLING OF THE CHURCH TO MISSION AND TO UNITY 


(The following document was received by the Central Committee of the 
W.C.C. and commended for study and comment in the Churches.) 


I. The Purpose of this Enquiry 


1. The problem of the relation of “Church” and “Mission” has been 
before the minds of Christians for many decades. The older Churches have 
only slowly and painfully learned to accept the missionary obligation. The 
younger Churches are slowly and painfully emerging from the period of 
tutelage under foreign missions into independence as Churches. The words 
“Church” and “Mission” still denote in the minds of most Christians two 
different kinds of institution. Yet we know that these two things cannot 
rightly be separated. 
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2. The problem has taken a new shape through the development of the 
International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches as 
two distinct organizations. These two organizations represent somewhat 
different constituencies and gather to themselves different enthusiasms. The 
time has come when the relation between them must be most carefully re- 
considered. 


3. It must be stated straight away that it is impossible to say simply that the 
I.M.C. represents the calling of the Church to evangelism, and the W.C.C. its 
calling to unity. The situation is much more complex. On the one hand the mis- 
sionary movement has been from the beginning imbued with a deep sense of the 
calling to unity. Because the Gospel is one and the world is one, those who 
were inspired to recall the Church to its duty to take the Gospel to the whole 
world could not fail to see a vision of unity which transcended those divisions 
within which Churches unmindful of their missionary calling had been so 
long content to live. The young Churches which have grown up as the fruit 
of this missionary movement have already in many areas formed regional 
unions of Churches, and the fact that the Church is now — for the first time — 
world-wide, has inevitably compelled Christians to think afresh about its 
unity. On the other hand, the movement towards unity has from the begin- 
ning concerned itself with the Church’s witness to the world. Unity has 
been sought out of a deep conviction that only together can Christians give 
true witness and effective service to the world. By far the greater part of 
the total activity of the World Council of Churches is concerned with such 
witness and service to the world. 


4. The present situation is, however, one of real confusion. It is true 
that in some Churches efforts have been made to present the missionary 


obligation and the obligation to unity in their true interdependence, while 
in other Churches there is so little concern about either obligation that the 
problem does not arise. But the following examples may be given of the 
failure to relate the two obligations rightly to each other: 


(a) Among students and others in the older Churches there is a wide- 
spread belief that the “missionary” era has been succeeded by the 
“ecumenical” and that, as a consequence, the world-wide missionary 
obligation has lost something of its urgency. 

(b) In the lands of the younger Churches the word “mission” has been 
almost exclusively connected with organizations controlled from the 
lands of the Western nations. With the coming of a new era in which 
the younger Churches have taken their place as equal partners with 
the older Churches in the ecumenical movement, there is a danger 
that the whole concept of “‘mission” should be at a discount as belong- 
ing to a bygone day. 

(c) There is a danger that the World Council of Churches, being in a 
position to leave “‘missionary” concerns to another body, should 
become an affair for ecclesiastics concerned simply with the Church 
itself, and should lose that character of openness and commitment 
to the world’s needs which has characterized the “missionary” 
movement. 


(d) It is a very serious fact that, on the above grounds, the World Council 
of Churches is rejected by considerable bodies of Christians who 
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— in the name of missionary concern — refuse to be bound up with 
a Council of Churches. These groups have increased greatly in 
recent years. Some of them are working deliberately against the 
Council, and are causing much confusion in some areas. 


II. Terminology 


It is necessary to point out that thinking on these issues is often confused 
by lack of clarity in the use of terms. It is extremely difficult to achieve 
uniformity because, quite apart from problems of translation, even the same 
English word carries very different overtones of meaning in different areas. 
The words “mission” and “community” are examples which have occurred 
during our discussion. We would especially draw attention to the recent 
confusion in the use of the word “ecumenical.” It is important to insist that 
this word, which comes from the Greek word for the whole inhabited earth, 
is properly used to describe everything that relates to the whole task of the 
whole Church to bring the Gospel to the whole world. It therefore covers 
equally the missionary movement and the movement towards unity, and 
must not be used to describe the latter in contradistinction to the former. 
We believe that a real service will be rendered to true thinking on these subjects 
in the Churches if we so use this word that it covers both Unity and Mission 
in the context of the whole world. Both the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. are 
thus properly to be described as organs of the Ecumenical Movement. 

Our concern in this study is the recovery in thought, in action, and in 
organization, of the true unity between the Church’s mission to the world 
(its Apostolate) and the Church’s obligation to be one. 


Ill. The Biblical Basis for the Church’s Unity and Apostolicity 


The division in our thought and practice between “Church” and “Mission” 
can be overcome only as we return to Christ Himself, in Whom the Church 
has its being and its task, and to a fresh understanding of what He has done, 
is doing, and will do. God’s eternal purpose is to “sum up all things in Christ.” 
According to this purpose He has reconciled us to Himself and to one another 
through the Cross and has built us together to be a habitation of God in the 
Spirit. In reconciling us to Himself in Christ He has at the same time made 
us His ambassadors beseeching others to be reconciled to Him. He has 
made us members in the Body of Christ, and that means that we are both 
members one of another and also committed thereby to partnership in His 
redeeming mission. 

In more detail we may say that the Church’s unity and apostolicity rests 
upon the whole redeeming work of Christ — past, present and future. 


(a) It rests upon His finished work upon the Cross. He has wrought 
the atonement between man and God — an atonement for the whole 
human race. As we receive the reconciliation we are both reconciled 
to one another and constrained by His love to bring to all men the 
good news of reconciliation. 


(b) It rests upon His continuing work as the risen Lord Who, having 
conquered sin and death, sits at God’s right hand, and by His spirit 
communicates to us His own fulness. By His spirit we are joined 
as members in His body, committed to His redemptive mission. 
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We are enabled to abide in Him, and so to bear fruit. We are given 
power to be His witnesses to all the nations and to gather together 
peoples of all races and tongues. 


It rests upon His promise that He will come again. In His final 
victory the kingdoms of the world will be His, there will be one flock 
as there is one Shepherd, and all things will be summed up in Him. 
But first the Gospel of the Kingdom is to be preached throughout 


the whole world. In His mercy he gives us time and strength to 
fulfil this task. 


Thus the obligation to take the Gospel to the whole world, and the oblig- 
ation to draw all Christ’s people together both rest upon Christ’s whole 
work, and are indissolubly connected. Every attempt to separate these two 
tasks violates the wholeness of Christ’s ministry to the world. Both of them 
are, in the strict sense of the word, essential to the being of the Church and 
the fulfilment of its function as the Body of Christ. 


Note : There are two important matters in which we are not agreed as to the interpreta- 
tion of the biblical revelation, and on these we consider that study is needed : 


(a) While we are agreed that unity is of the essence of the Church, we are not agreed 
as to the visible forms in which this unity is to be expressed. 


(b) While we are agreed in looking for Christ’s final victory, we are not agreed as to 


the manner of His victory, and as to its relation to what we may rightly hope for 
within history. 


IV. Implications for the Life of the Church 


1. We recognize with thankfulness all the signs of the Church’s acknow- 


ledgement of its missionary nature — the witness of many congregations 
and groups, the great work of “home and foreign” missions, and the faithful 
witness of countless individuals. 


2. Yet we have to confess with deep penitence that the normal life of 
our Churches does not express the truth that to be a Christian is necessarily 
to be involved in a mission to the whole world. 


(a) The average congregation is apt to be an introverted community 
which does not think primarily of its obligation to bring the know- 
ledge of Christ to its whole neighbourhood and to the whole world, 
and this introversion is apt to mark the life, thought and leadership 


of the whole Church. This applies to the younger Churches as well 
as to the older. 


(6) Even where the obligation is acknowledged and acted upon, such 
action tends to take the form of a separate “mission” supported by 


the congregation but not regarded as the responsibility of every 
member. 


(c) Normal theological study and teaching does not sufficiently concern 
itself with the task of bringing the Gospel to those outside. It largely 
presupposes a static, rather than a missionary Church. 


(d) The great world missionary enterprise of the Churches has naturally 
created its own instruments and organizations, and these tend to be 
somewhat separate from the rest of the life of the Churches. It is 
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too easy to be a church member without feeling oneself committed 
to the world-wide missionary task. 


3. We are thankful to know of many bold attempts to break through 
this situation and to develop new patterns of church life which shall demons- 
trate the essentially dynamic and missionary character of the Church. We 
commend to the attention of the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. the studies carried 
on in this realm by the W.C.C. through its Secretariat for Evangelism, and 
we hope that it will be possible to enlist the much more energetic participation 
of the Churches in these studies. 


4. As we see how many Churches in our own day are being stripped of 
many things which have been regarded as necessary — such as buildings, 
funds, institutions, and privileged positions — we are led to believe that 
God is in this way forcing His Church to come out into the open and to 
commit itself afresh in a dynamic encounter with the world. We pray that 
the Church everywhere may learn to abandon all trust in earthly securities 
and to face the world with that courage which is now the very condition of 
existence for some of our member Churches. 


VY. Implications for the World Missionary Task 


1. The great missionary movement of the recent centuries has under God 
brought into being a Church which is in some sense world-wide. We confess 
with gratitude that this is a mighty work of God’s Spirit working through 
His Church even when the Church’s obedience was in many ways deeply 
imperfect. Despite all its limitations and imperfections this movement has 
been the greatest spiritual movement of its kind in history. It is a movement 
moreover, which even at the present time, engages the devotion and represents 
the sacrificial giving of a great multitude of Christian people. 


2. We have nevertheless to acknowledge with penitence that this great 
movement has in many respects been marred by the defects of the Churches 
from which the mission went forth. In particular : 


(a) There has been an unconscious confusion of the unchanging Gospel 
with the particular cultural, economic and institutional forms of the 
older Churches. 


(b) The result has been that missionaries of the older Churches have 
often been instrumental in bringing into being Churches which are 
too largely replicas of those from which they had come. We have 
therefore to admit that there has been an element of cultural domination 
in the work of missions, and that those engaged in the missionary 
enterprise have often relied too much upon their own precept, example 
and influence and have not given sufficient freedom to the younger 
Churches to express their Christian obedience in new forms under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


This has inevitably resulted in the creation of Churches which, even 
though technically independent, are yet compelled to depend upon 
the older Churches for support in leadership and finance because 
they are too foreign in form. 
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(d) Moreover, because of the divisions in the older Churches, the various 
missions of many denominations from many lands have created 
confusion and division of the Christian witness among non-Christian 
peoples. 

(e) We have to admit that too large a proportion of the great volume 
of missionary giving and service which flows out from the older 
Churches is at present required to prop up relatively static younger 
Churches, rather than to make new advances for the Gospel. 


3. We are therefore led to urge that the time is ripe for a fresh study of 
missionary principles and practice, and especially for a very earnest reconsider- 
ation of our present methods in the light of the Bible. We trust that the 
present study programme of the I.M.C. will be helpful to this end. Our 
aim must be a partnership between older and younger Churches in which 
the strength of the former is not exhausted in the support of the latter, but 
in which older and younger Churches together can devote their combined 
strength to the vast unfinished mission of the Church to all men and all nations. 


THE FIRST REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMISSION ON THE 
THEME OF THE SECOND ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


FOREWORD 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches meeting in 
Toronto in 1950 resolved that the second Assembly should deal with the 
theme “‘Jesus Christ our Lord, the only hope of the Church and of the World.” 
It also arranged to set up a Commission of 25 men and women, theologians 
and laymen, widely representative of the member Churches, to do preliminary 
work on this theme. The intention was that the Commission should eventually 
prepare a document which would be the basis for the Assembly in consideration 
of its main theme, and which should seek to state clearly and simply what the 
essential common message of the Churches is, and in what way we can have 
the message presented. 

The Commission held its first meeting in July 1951, with 22 of its members 
in attendance, and the meeting lasted for ten days. The members felt that, 
in view of the theme chosen by the Central Committee, they should concen- 
trate their attention on the subject of the Christian hope. The discussion 
of this subject was often very difficult, both because of misunderstanding 
and defective insight and experience, and also because of unresolved differences 
of belief. We can, however, say, on behalf of the members who took part in 
these discussions, that they deepened our conviction that as we listen together 
to the voice of our one Lord, and submit to Him, He will give us a deeper 
understanding of the unity which we already have in Him and will gather 
us together to Himself. 
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Though the discussions touched on many topics, it was decided in particular 
to attempt to state what we hold in common about the Christian hope. This 
initial statement is not the first draft of the document to be submitted to the 
Assembly itself, but is rather the opening of a conversation in which we hope 
that individuals and groups in all the member Churches will take part. It 
will be clear from the report itself that this statement is of a very tentative cha- 
racter, that even in the matters referred to there are still important differences 
among us, and that many vital elements in the Christian message have not 
been touched. The statement does indicate, however, the first thoughts of 
the Commission as to the direction in which we should look in preparing 
to speak about the Christian hope. 

It will also be obvious that the language of the report is such as to make 
it suitable for discussion among thinking Christians, but is not necessarily 
the kind of language in which the document to be prepared for the Assem- 
bly should be couched. 

The Central Committee had this report before it at its meeting in August 
1951. The other duties of the Committee made it impossible to have any 
discussion of the substance of the report and it was obvious that, had such 
a discussion taken place, there would have been strong divergence of view. 
The Central Committee has therefore not associated itself with the report, 
but has noted that it will be sent by the General Secretary to all the member 
Churches. 

The Central Committee also accepted the suggestion of the Commission 
that the title of the Assembly should refer to the Cross, though it decided 
to postpone the final decision as to the exact wording. The two titles suggested 
are ‘‘ The Crucified Lord, the Hope of the World,” and ‘‘The Crucified and 
Risen Lord, the Hope of the World.” 

On behalf of the Commission we would invite individuals and groups 
to share with us in the process of discussion which we have sought to initiate. 
We would cordially welcome both published comments, and also private 
communication, which may be addressed to the secretary. We promise the 
most careful consideration. We hope to meet again in July 1952, and mean- 
while to carry all our work by correspondence. 

The whole Commission desires to be of service to the member Churches 
in working by a common submission to God’s Word, to learn together how 
to speak a clear word of hope to the Church and the world. 


Bishop LEssLIE NEWBIGIN, Chairman. 
W. A. VISSER ’T Hoort, Secretary. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEME OF THE ASSEMBLY 


A. In Relation to the Faith which the Church Proclaims 


I. God was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself. It is Christ 
Who, while we were yet sinners, died for us, and bore the sin of the world. 
It is He Who rose again from the dead as conqueror over every power, Who 
is the ever-living, ever-present head of the Church, in Whom and through 
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Whom we have communion with God and with one another. It is He Who 
is to come at the last in the glory of His Kingdom as judge and saviour of 
the world, to reveal and consummate His victory. He is the same, yesterday, 
today, and for ever — the Lord. 


II. It is especially of His Lordship over the future that the Assembly is 
called to speak. There is a special need today to remind the Church and the 
world that the Christ Who has come and Who is with us, is also He Who is 
to come. Multitudes are without living hope for the future, and even among 
Christians there is profound perplexity as to the nature of the Christian hope. 


III. As Christ approached His Passion, He spoke much to His disciples 
of the necessity of His coming suffering, and of the assurance of His victory. 
He summoned His disciples to take up their cross and follow Him. With 
the same note of necessity, He spoke also of the tribulation of the world, 
of war and tumult, and even of the dissolution of the creation itself, which 
must come before final victory. He told His disciples that when such things 
came upon them they should take fresh heart and fresh confidence in His 
coming. 


IV. This part of our Lord’s teaching has often been forgotten or mis- 
understood. Sometimes Christians have been misled into vain speculations 
and predictions about the time and manner of His coming. More often 
they have ignored these warning and promises and have become content 
to be at home in this world. But in our own day, as in other days, those 
who have been called to suffer persecution for Christ’s sake have often found 
that these promises glow with a new light. And in truth this light illuminates 
the true situation of all Christians in the world. We are all called upon to 
take up the Cross and follow Christ. Our baptism is a baptism into His death. 
A Church which is truly obedient to the Lord in all things will find that it 
must bear tribulation and reproach, though these will take many different 
forms. The Church should understand the sufferings of some of its members 
not only as a summons to sympathy and help, but also as a reminder of the 
true position in which every Christian stands. A Church which enjoys prosper- 
ity should remember the words of the Lord concerning those of whom all 
men speak well, and should ask itself earnestly the question: “Are we 
obedient ?” It is as we learn to suffer with Him that we learn both the power 
of His Resurrection and the hope of His coming. 


V. (a) Itis not given to us to know the manner or the time of His Victory. 
We do not know the limits of history, nor what possibilities God still has 
for human knowledge and achievement. We must beware of pretending that 
we do. This is God’s world. He rules over its history. He works out His 
purposes in the affairs of men even when He is not known. In Christ He 
calls us to acknowledge His purposes and to serve Him in fulfilling them. 
We cannot fully understand the meaning of historical events, but we know 
that Christ, the Lamb of God, is at the right hand of the Father and that 
He has authority to open the Book. He alone can disclose to us the meaning 
of history. 

(b) But the meaning cannot be finally disclosed within the limits of 
history itself. That there are limits we know, and must acknowledge. Every 
human life is bound by death. Our greatest historical achievements are 
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always precarious, their results are ambiguous, and they must finally decay. 
All life is under the shadow of death. 


(c) This fact of mortality is not merely a fact of the natural order, the 
sign of our finitude. It points also to God’s judgment upon the sin which 
corrupts all human achievement. Death is the place at which all the pride 
of man’s achievement is finally brought low. 


(d) The source of our hope is that Christ the Son of God has Himself 
gone down for us into that place and taken upon Himself that judgment. 
He has humbled Himself even to the death of the Cross, and therefore God 
has exalted Him in triumph from the grave. By His death and resurrection 
He has opened for us a door of hope. We have been begotten again by it 
to a living hope. He is the first-fruits by Whom we are assured of the harvest 
to come. Through Him we are assured that this corruptible will put on 
incorruption, and that death will be swallowed up in victory. 


VI. (a) The source and goal of all our acting and hoping is the one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, today and for ever. 


(b) As the Lord Who, for us men and our salvation, came down to live 
and die for us, He has liberated us that in the power of His spirit and in 
grateful obedience we may serve Him in His brethren. 


(c) As the living Lord Who is ever with us and to Whom all power is 
given in heaven and upon earth, He sends us forth in the power of the Spirit 
to be His ambassadors and ministers of reconciliation, and to claim from 
all men the obedience which is due to Him. 


(d) As the Lord of the future Who will come again as Judge and Saviour, 
He gives us the assurance that our work is not in vain, and at the same time 
lays upon us the necessity to work while it is day. 


(e) Because Christ is Lord we can hope, pray and work that His Will 
may be done in all the world — in the life of nations, in industry, in learning, 
and in every sphere of human life. Looking to Him as our Judge, we are 
in duty bound to seek and do His Will in every circumstance and every walk 
of life. Knowing that He is Lord of the future, we can, with good hope, 
do our best even in the darkest situation. For He Who will come as Judge 
and Saviour is with us now and always. Looking to Him we can commit 


to Him, in every moment, our daily acts of obedience, and confidently leave 
them in His hands. 


(f) Such acts may or may not affect the life of our day and generation 
in the way in which we expect. Their final significance they receive at the 
hands of the Son of Man to whom has been committed the work of judgment 
and redemption. It is not given to us to confer upon history its meaning, 


but we are upheld by the faith that our every effort has its place in the eternal 
purpose of God in Jesus Christ. 


VII. (a) There are those who rest their final hope upon some human 
plan for the world, and who are led thereby — sometimes against their own 
conscious purpose — to treat human beings as mere things. To them we 
must say that the final judgment upon all human history will be the judgment 
of the Crucified, Who will demand an account of what treatment has been 
given to the least of His brethren, and Who will bring to nothing the pride 
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of presumptuous men. There are others who, misunderstanding the Christian 
hope, neglect their duty in this world. To them we must say that they will 
be held accountable in the day of judgment for every failure to seek and to 
do God’s will in this world. But beyond these there are those who have no 
hope of any future. To them we have the joy of bringing the good news 
that Jesus Christ is Lord of all, that the future is in His hands, and that He 
is able to keep all that we commit to Him against the day of His coming. 


(b) Having this hope we are to be as men who watch for their Lord, 
with loins girt and lamps lit, active in the Master’s service and constant in 
prayer, knowing that our labour is not vain in the Lord. 


Note : This statement represents our common mind as it has grown out of our discus- 
sions. We realise however that there remain real differences between us. We affirm together 
that the Church must preach the Christ Who has come, Who is present and who Will come. 
But there remain important differences as to the relative emphasis to be laid upon the witness 
to the coming Christ and upon the witness to the present Christ. More specifically this 
issue can be put in the following way : How far must the meaning of all human achievement 
be understood in terms of the eschatological future, and how far does it derive its meaning 


from the present activity of God in history ? We shall have to study these questions and discuss 
them more fully in the future meetings. 


B. In Relation to the World Situation Today 


1) The Christian Analysis of the Situation 


The Christian hope is particularly relevant to the present world situation. 
This situation accentuates the perennial human predicament in which man’s 
sin produces a constant alternation of false hopes and hopelessness. There 
are of course also sober people who have no Christian faith or hope but who 
perform immediate responsibilities without despair or ultimate hope because 
they do not enquire too deeply into the end of life. But the very crisis of 
our age increasingly threatens this secular soberness. 

The world of our time is involved in vast upheavals. Great masses of 
people are for the first time demanding as a right freedom, dignity and bread. 
Tragically, these legitimate demands are often mixed with the false hopes 
of political messianisms. Even the securities of the more satisfied peoples 
stand under the terrible insecurity of a divided world community, threatened 
with war and possible atomic destruction. 

In the technically-advanced nations there is a widespread sense of mean- 
inglessness, partly occasioned by the supplanting of much genuine community 
by mere togetherness, technically achieved, and partly occasioned by one- 
dimensional world views in which no ultimate questions are asked, nothing 
of God is known, and therefore neither the true dignity of man nor his final 
predicament are acknowledged. In highly sophisticated cultures, particu- 
larly in parts of Western Europe, the sense of meaninglessness sometimes rises 
to a despair which assumes that all history’s possibilities have been exhausted 
and all of life’s meanings have been explored and refuted. Almost everywhere 
there is the sodden complacency of those who live in their own security and 
are not concerned with their neighbour, and the false hope of those who 
imagine that their own power offers the world hope of redemption. In some 
parts of the world, technically and politically undeveloped, the legitimate 
desire for freedom and well-being has either not been fulfilled and therefore 
threatens to express itself in desperate ways, or having been partly fulfilled, 
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has come upon unanticipated frustration and confusion because the difficulties 
underlying all human achievements have not been acknowledged. In large 
parts of the world, the false hopes of political messianisms have already 
brought forth intolerable tyranny. In the bondage of this tyranny men can 


assert their human dignity and witness to their faith only at the price or the 
risk of their life. 


2) The Church’s Witness to the World Situation 


It is the task of the Church to show how the Lordship of Christ as the 
hope for the world is meaningfully related to every aspect of the world situation 
and the human predicament. 

The Crucified and Risen Lord must be exalted as Judge and Redeemer of 
both rich and poor, of the secure and the insecure, in order that the compla- 
cent may be roused and the fanatic may be sobered. Every effort to support 
man’s rightful hopes, every act of neighbourly forbearance and self-giving, 
every experience of reconciliation and every achievement of genuine commu- 
nity in the Christian’s encounter with his fellow men, is an act of obedience 
to God’s Will in Christ, and a token of the Cross and the final triumph of 
Christ. To the hungry and the poor, to those in bondage and social disorder, 
the Church must be the servant of that Lord who healed all manner of diseases 
and proclaimed liberty to the captives. As Christians we must support every 
effort of peoples and individuals to still their hunger, to gain the respect of 
their fellow men, and to achieve the full stature of their manhood. We must 
struggle everywhere to achieve a free and responsible society, in which the 
members acknowledge individual and common responsibility for each other, 
in which each community recognises its responsibility to other communities, 
and in which individuals and communities acknowledge their responsibility 
to God. At the same time we must resist the tendency to raise political pro- 
grammes into Gospels of final redemption. 

From the standpoint of the Gospel we must make clear that all human 
achievements are fragmentary, all responsibilities are subject to frustration, 
and all hopes based upon human power and wisdom alone are self-defeating. 

The final triumph of Christ gathers in every true act and word of witness 
to Him, but it is also God’s victory over all sin and death, to which both 
the righteous and the unrighteous are subject. 


C. In Relation to the Church Situation Today 


1. Our Churches are sick. The sickness is shown in their being at home 
in the world and conformed to the world’s standards. At the same time the 


Churches are sick in that they are isolated from the world and failing to 
speak to it. 


2. Christ, Who died for our sins, is the hope of the Church in its invol- 
vement in sin. He is the hope of our Churches whatever their condition, 
the hope of the worldly Church, of the divided Church, as well as of the 
persecuted Church. Christ is present and active in His Church in judgment 
and in mercy. The Church has been given this hope by Christ’s death and 
resurrection and lives its present life in the hope of His coming to reveal the 
redemption that He has wrought. 





I. Christ Delivers the Church from Worldliness and Isolation 


3. Our Churches are deeply involved in the cultural, ideological, economic, 
social, political, racial and moral judgments of the world. In many subtle 
ways the Churches capitulate to the temptation of worldliness, as for example 
in relying on the protection of the state, on the support of the wealthy or on 
a particular form of civilisation. Along with the Gospel the Churches have 
carried to other lands forms of church life which bear the marks of their 
involvement in the culture, the economic and the social system of the West, 
and these constitute heavy burdens on the younger Churches. 


4. The worldliness of much church life and organisation is seen in severe 
form when we consider the laity. If the pattern of the church’s life is secularised, 
the layman passes from the life of the factory and office into that of the Church 
without the challenging sense that the word of God to the Church is “be not 
conformed, but be ye transformed.” In most parts of the world the layman 
lives his life in a culture deeply impregnated with scientific and theological 
forms of thought, which have gained such dominance and prestige that vast 
numbers of people, including many Christians, ask whether science has cut 
at the root of religious hope and faith. Many Christians — including even 
theologians — work with a double conception of truth, scientific and Chris- 
tian ; the layman is deeply involved in secular culture and has little equipment 
for detecting such double thinking and its corrupting influence on faith. 


5. Some of the younger Churches find themselves in a cultural vacuum 
caused by the destruction of their former primitive culture. Other Churches 
in countries with an ancient culture find themselves cut off from their fellow- 
countrymen by the cultural separateness of the Church, and they are laid 


open to the danger of a syncretistic accommodation of the Gospel to surround- 
ing forms of thought. 


6. Christ is also the hope of Churches isolated by self-absorption, so 
that the very means of grace have become a prison. Even concern with the 
perfecting of worship, church order and discipline, and concentration on 
theology and church tradition, legitimate as these all are in themselves, can 
be an imprisonment of the Church so that it becomes isolated from the world’s 
need. To many also in the Churches the great cosmic hope of Christ’s coming 
has been replaced by a purely individual hope of survival after death. 


7. The hope of the renewal of the Church lies only in Christ who will 
not forsake it. Many Churches have become preoccupied with the survival 
of their existing forms. The Churches live in visible forms, and must pray 
that their outward forms be put under the Lordship of Christ. The liturgical 
movement is an attempt to do this in regard to worship. But without radical 
changes of structure and organisation, our existing Churches will never 
become missionary Churches, which they must be if the Gospel is to be heard 
in the world. A Church under obedience to its Lord will not merely add 
evangelism to its other activities (in which case its evangelism will be a failure), 
but will become again an outgoing Church in all its life, and a true fellow- 
ship drawing others into itself. 


8. There is a way of renewal for the Churches also in hearing the Lord’s 
command to heal and succour. Acts of mercy are the signs that the Church 
is sincere in its preaching to the world. Such service has to be performed 
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today in conjunction with the modern secular service of the State, yet in 
such a way as to witness to the fact that man is not only an object of humani- 
tarian care but a person for whom Christ died. 


9. The Churches urgently need renewal in their relation to secular and 
non-Christian cultures. In the realm of thought, remembering that God has 
given man dominion over all creatures, the Churches have to discover precisely 
how truths which scientific work establishes may be accepted, and the power 
of science to improve the conditions of man’s life used, while rejecting utterly 
the implication that such knowledge and power are the whole truth about 
man’s existence and destiny. Equally for the younger Churches the working- 
out of a relationship between a small Christian Church and a surrounding 
culture is necessary for the effective witness of the Church and especially 
of the layman in the everyday traffic of life. Few of our Churches have yet 
taken seriously the vocation of the laity in the world or begun to train them 
for their work in relation to the culture in which the Church is set. 


10. The worldliness of the Church and its isolation from the world are 
two manifestations of the same sickness. For why should the world listen 
to a Church so much like itself, which yet claims as the body of Christ to 
be the hope of the world? In its worldliness the Church forgets that Christ 
was crucified by the world. In its preoccupation with its own concern, the 
Church forgets that Christ was crucified for the world. 


Il. Christ Overcomes our Disunity 


11. Christ is the hope of our disunited Churches. At Amsterdam the 
sin and the distress of our disunity were openly acknowledged. The sin 
resides in the fact that when we justify our divisions we rend the body of 
Christ. The distress consists in our knowledge that we cannot but tell each 
other the truth as we see it in God’s word. Along with the Gospel we have 
taken our disunity to lands where it impedes the free course of God’s word 
in the hearts of men, and plants contention at the heart of Churches which 
have no theology of their own and Iack indigenous church forms. We cannot 
honestly say that concern, still less penitence, for the sin and shame of our 
divisions has run through the Churches as the result of our coming together 
to form a World Council of Churches. The Churches must be insistently 
reminded that the unity that we have at present is not an adequate expression 
of Unity in Christ, but only a starting-point for further resolute dealing with 
our division. 


12. The ground and hope of unity remains where it always was, in Christ 
Himself. The Lord, Who has been crucified for all alike, asks the Churches 
to die to their disunity. In thus dying it may be possible for our Churches 
to say with power that the only certain knowledge is Christ’s knowledge 
of all of us. Although they must speak and act upon the truth as they see it, 
they cannot give to their different apprehensions of the truth an absoluteness 
such as belongs to Christ’s apprehension of them. 


13. The agreements and disagreements in our ecumenical gatherings run 
across as well as along the lines of our ecclesiastical divisions. Without 
suggesting that all denominational differences are unreal, this raises the question 
whether we can any longer use as a justification of our church divisions the 
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argument that they are the containing walls of certain aspects of the truth 
which otherwise would be lost. When the World Council speaks of Churches, 
it is of our existing empirical, worldly, divided Churches that it speaks, and 
it is for these same Churches and not for some invisible Church that Christ, 
crucified and risen, is the hope. 


III. Christ is the Hope of Powerless and Persecuted Churches 


14. To a Church which suffers and may even be destroyed in the eyes 
of the world, the only hope is the Christ Who is to come in judgment and in 
mercy, in Whose presence it already stands. Its submission is not to its 
persecutors, but to the Lord Who alone can give the assurance that it is not 
only for its sins and worldly entanglements but for witness to its Lord that 
the Church suffers. But the persecuted Church is not wholly powerless. 
Though the prayer “deliver us from evil” may not avail to change its situation, 
yet the Church works a mighty witness in praying for the persecutors and 
casting out hatred. The persecuted Church is not really isolated from the 
world. The witness in suffering can be seen by the world, and it may be more 
effective in transforming it than the Church of which the world speaks well. 
Also in prayers for the world the persecuted Church fulfils its responsibility 
to the world. 

The persecuted Church knows from its own experience what is true for 
all Churches, that there is no hope except in the crucified, risen and coming 
Lord. 


CHRISTIANS STAND FOR PEACE 


This statement prepared by the Commission of the Churches on Intern- 
ational Affairs (C.C.I.A.) — organ of the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council — represents a short summary of the 
statements which the C.C.I.A. and its parent bodies have made on different 
occasions and which form the basis of its work. 


1. As Christians it is our duty to seek both peace and justice. We no 
less than others detest war, yet we must neither purchase peace at the price 
of tyranny nor in the name of justice look on war as a way to justice or as 
a ground for hope. 


2. We stand opposed to every form of oppression and aggression. We 
condemn any extension of oppression, carried on behind a facade of propag- 
anda for peace. We condemn equally the proposal of a preventive war, or 
the use for aggressive purposes of atomic weapons. 


3. We do not believe that peace will come merely by new pacts or dis- 
armament. There must first be mutual trust and good faith between nations. 
Peace and disarmament will follow from mutual trust ; they will not automat- 
ically create it. 


4. Peace and justice require international organs of law and order. We 
therefore fully support all forms of co-operation between the nations which 
will serve this purpose. Believing that the United Nations and its agencies 
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present now the best hope for the rule of law over the nations, we condemn 
unilateral action in defiance of the decisions of the United Nations. 


5. As a means of promoting peace and justice, we press urgently for the 
most generous assistance by the wealthier to the poorer nations of the world 
in their economic and social development, and for the immediate sharing 
by all nations in responsibility for the millions of refugees. 

6. We believe that it is the duty of all Governments and of the United 
Nations to recognise the dignity of man as a child of God, and to protect 
the rights of the individual. Every denial of fundamental rights should be 
made known and resisted. 


7. Christians can witness convincingly to peace only if they and their 
churches, in their relations with one another across all frontiers, put loyalty 
to their common Lord above any other loyalty. 


THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


Extract from the report of the Executive Committee 
to the Central Committee aud adopted by the Central Committee 


The Executive Committee has given much thought to the grave situation 
caused by the international crisis, which has deepened in various ways since 
the meeting at Toronto. At its meeting at Biévres in January, after consultation 
with a number of representative persons who came especially for this purpose, 


it issued a letter to the member Churches of the W.C.C., as a guide to reflection 
with suggestions for action. In this letter, amongst other things, the Com- 
mittee urged the importance of a strong sense of responsibility on the part 
of churchmen, of constant vigilance, and of the duty (where possible) of 
influencing Government policies towards peace with justice. It is with this 
same deep conviction of the need for responsible action that the Committee 
has considered proposals made from time to time that the W.C.C. should 
seek the support of great Churches outside its membership, in issuing a general 
Appeal for Peace. 

All the members of the Executive Committee, as indeed all the Churches 
represented on the W.C.C., loathe war. They realise to the full the ruinous 
consequences with which the world is threatened should war break out. 
They therefore believe that the utmost efforts should be made at every point 
possible to prevent war starting, and that, as such efforts are made persis- 
tently and sincerely, their cumulative effect in promoting peace will be great. 
But peace is not a magic condition which can be conjured up by a stroke of 
the pen. The present acute international tension has lasted too long, and 
is too complex in origin, to admit of a quick termination, or a simple solution. 
Nor are they true friends of peace who, while crying out for peace, create 
strife and so intensify division. 

For the World Council of Churches to seek to join with great Churches 
outside its membership in a general peace appeal now is not a practicable 
policy and its pursuit would not help the general situation. The Executive 
Committee and the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
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will not fail to watch for opportunities of co-operation on concrete issues, 
where there is some promise of a fruitful intervention on just grounds. But 
the Executive Committee is convinced that the right path for the World 
Council of Churches and its member Churches to follow at the present 
time is to pray for God’s guidance of all nations and statesmen, and to continue 
to work for and support the utmost concentration of effort by all concerned 
with the prevention of war, step by step. This would include the promotion 
of healthy economic conditions in those parts of the world where they are 
most needed and the taking of every practical means that may offer for the 
steady reduction of the present international tension. 

The Executive Committee would be glad if members of the Central Com- 
mittee, when questioned on the attitude of the W.C.C. to peace efforts and 
appeals, would take the opportunity of explaining the nature of the policy 
which the Executive Committee, and particularly the C.C.I.A., has consis- 
tently pursued, and would also call attention to the action being similarly 
taken by certain National Councils of Churches and by certain Churches 
in the same direction. 





WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


The St. Paul’s Festival in Greece 


The St. Paul’s Festival in Greece belongs in this diary not merely because 
the World Council was well represented and its Youth Department had accepted 
responsibility for the strong youth delegation, but also because it made a unique 
contribution to deeper understanding between the Orthodox and other Churches 
within the World Council. The Orthodox and the non-Orthodox world have 
lived for so long in estrangement from each other that a confrontation which 
consists only in theological discussion can hardly create a real sense of fellow- 
ship. What is first of all needed is participation in each other’s life and worship. 
And this was precisely what the Festival made possible. 

This was partly due to life together on the pilgrim ship. More ecumenical 
meetings ought to be held on ships and preferably on the Mediterranean ! But 
it was even more due to the fact that the Greek people, particularly those in 
the villages and smaller cities, made this festival their own. For thus the visitors 
came to realise that they were taking part not in a commemoration of events 
which belonged to past history, but in a demonstration of gratitude for a living 
heritage. Few will be able to forget the moving eagerness with which we were 
received by the people of Crete, of Rhodes and elsewhere, or the overcrowded 
churches. And all this was summed up on that beautiful evening on the Areo- 
pagus. One could not get away from the impression that the towering and 
mighty Acropolis was empty and had become a venerable piece of history, 
while the unassuming and naked Areopagus was the pulpit from which a living 
message was announced. 

The palace of Knossos, the Acropolis of Lindos, the Corinth of St. Paul’s 
time, and the many other reminders of the glory that was Greece, were wonder- 
fully impressive, but these did not make the ceremony into a real festival. 
The real point was that St. Paul is a contemporary witness to a living Lord. 


The Kirchentag in Berlin 


Much has been written about the Kirchentag. Dr. von Thadden, the layman 
to whose Christian imagination and courage the Kirchentag owes its existence, 
describes its significance in these pages. But from the ecumenical point of 
view two points must be made. The first is that these unforgettable days in 
Berlin have made it so abundantly clear that we must have far greater confidence 
than we have in what God is doing in and to Churches under strong political 
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and ideological pressure. This is not to minimise the almost intolerable burden 
which Christians in such situations have to bear. In fact none of us could leave 
the Kirchentag without a new and vivid consciousness of the great temptations 
and insoluble dilemmas with which Christians under Marxist régimes have to 
cope every day. But the glorious thing is that it is precisely in that seemingly 
hopeless situation that so many are rediscovering the true meaning of Christian 
hope. The 80,000 young people who filled the Walter Ulbricht Stadium, in 
the Soviet sector of Berlin, to overflowing were a living demonstration of that 
fact. And the man from Western Germany who said to the Christians from 
Eastern Germany, ‘‘We thought we had come to encourage you, but we 
go away encouraged by you,” voiced what all participants from Western coun- 
tries had come to feel. And what encouraged us was not merely the fact that 
these masses of simple people expressed their attachment to the Church (that 
might have meant no more than a longing for the forms of life of the old days), 
but that they were so obviously eager to get substantial spiritual nourishment 
so as to be fortified for their daily struggles. 

The second point is that the Kirchentag has revealed how widespread and 
irrepressible the desire for genuine Christian fellowship has become. For it 
was very clear that these hundreds of thousands were lonely people who longed 
to be together with fellow-Christians. The reluctance to leave the Olympic 
Stadium when the great final meeting was over, the decision of many to live 
in large dormitories under primitive conditions rather than in comfortable 
private quarters, and the eager gratitude for the strong ecumenical interest 
in the Kirchentag, were signs of this elementary urge for fellowship. And the 
remarkable thing was that, in spite of the vast numbers, the Kirchentag in fact 
answered that need. These people were not together in the impersonal, mechan- 
ical manner of a mass. Through Bible study and prayer, through the singing 
and human contact, they were made into a brotherhood. An observer who 
stayed on in Berlin to watch the Communist World Youth Festival with its 
parades and demonstrations stated, ‘“‘The character of the Kirchentag, as an 
experience of community and not of a mass meeting came out here more clearly 
still after the festival.” What does this craving for genuine fellowship mean 
for our Churches? What are we doing to overcome the sense of spiritual isola- 
tion which millions of Christian men and women long to overcome? Those 
are some of the questions which this Kirchentag puts not only to the Churches 
in Germany but to all Churches. 


European Laymen’s Conference 


Whether you think Hanns Lilje’s address on ‘“‘What Is Man?” or Jacques 
Ellul’s on ““Man in a Rationalised Mass Society” was good depends not only 
on your knowledge of German or French, enabling you to appreciate delicate 
points of style, but on whether you had already acquainted yourself with 
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the questions at issue, or were overwhelmed by them like a boy of ten rashly 
presented by his father with a motor-cycle. And again, whether you considered 
the work done together in study groups to be valuable depends not only on 
whether you had the good luck to land on a good leader and an “interesting” 
group, but on whether you regard such co-operation as useful only from the 
educational standpoint, or expect concrete results. 

We had all this in Bad Boll in the second half of July. We had European 
delegates from almost every country, from Spain to Finland, from Greece to 
Scotland, and observers from the United States, Canada and Korea, men and 
women, true laymen, semi-laymen and clergy, people who had already attended 
many conferences and were experienced in Christian public work, and others 
to whom it was all completely new. The difficulty and the worthwhileness of 
the conference was due to the fact that such very different people had come 
together. The difficulty was expressed in the fact that none of the nine ardent 
study groups managed to say anything which did not to a greater or smaller 
number of those present appear to have been said a good many times already. 
With one exception — the overwhelming majority of laymen there realised that 
the time had come for a proper collaboration among the Churches in Europe, 
and were prepared to do what they could themselves towards meeting this need. 
Ecclesiastical particularism is not at home in the active lay groups. 

But the vital fact was neither the lectures we listened to and discussed nor 
the study group reports we worked out so carefully. The vital fact was that 
the members of this conference were granted a true and unsentimental fellowship. 
The background to this experience of real fellowship is the ghastly loneliness 
of man in our modern civilisation, as continually demonstrated whenever one 
of these laymen talked about himself or his colleagues at work. It is one of 
the paradoxical experiences of many quite “‘secular” Christians in our day that, 
as one of the members put it, ““You have to be at home in this world, for after 
all you belong to it. But you can only feel at home in it when you have some 
realisation of citizenship in the kingdom of heaven.” One of the great concerns 
of modern lay work must be the struggle to achieve new patterns of fellowship, 
and in the long run that struggle will not leave the structure of our present 
parishes unchanged. 


A First Approach to the Theme of the Second Assembly 


At its meeting in Toronto the Central Committee had taken two important 
decisions concerning the preparations for the next Assembly of the World 
Council. The first was that the main theme should be along the lines of the 
affirmation that Jesus Christ as Lord is the only hope for both the Church and 
the world. The second was that a commission should be set up.to work on the 
preparation of the document which will be the basis for the consideration of 
the main theme of the Assembly. At the time when these decisions were taken 
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none of us realised fully how great a risk we were taking. It was only when 
we brought together the twenty-five theologians and laymen chosen for this 
purpose that we came to see clearly how impossibly difficult it is to arrive at 
a common message about the nature and content of the Christian hope if one 
gathers a company which represents, as far as possible, the convictions and 
concerns which are being held within the constituency of the World Council. 
But it is precisely the extraordinary difficulty of our assignment which made the 
first meeting of the “Commission of Twenty-Five” (henceforth to be called the 
“Advisory Commission on the Theme of the Assembly”) so very worthwhile. 
We had to go through deep waters, and there were moments when it seemed 
that the task had to be given up. But as we struggled on there came more light, 
and we received a common message to be passed on to the Central Committee 
and to the Churches. 

And so we can only be grateful that the risk was taken. For the World 
Council will lose its very raison d’étre if it does not accept, and even create, 
occasions when the most fundamental and decisive issues of the Christian faith 
are discussed with complete frankness, and with the firm assurance that the 
Lord of the Church desires his disciples to give a common witness to the world. 

On the other hand the tragedy of such ecumenical statements, which represent 
the outcome of a real spiritual struggle, is that their significance for those who 
have not participated in that struggle is not the same as it is for those who 
have shared in their creation. For it is impossible to convey through a document 
the sum-total of discoveries which the members of such a group make in their 
discussions for nine days on end. Those who read and study the document 
(which appears in this number) are therefore specially asked to remember the 
nature of this document. It is not the utterance of any one school or confession 
or party. For the discussions revealed that to a surprising extent the real 
theological alignments of our time cut across confessional and geographical 
boundaries. It is no more and no less than a first attempt to state what a widely- 
representative ecumenical group believes it must and can say together about 
Christian hope. It is definitely not a first draft of a document to be submitted 
to the Assembly itself. Its present purpose is to initiate a conversation in the 
Churches about the nature of Christian hope, in order that in the years before 
the Assembly we may arrive at greater unity about the message to be given 
by the Assembly. 

The question has been raised why we should take up at all such an extremely 
difficult and controversial subject, which by its very nature forces us to enter 
into the realm of eschatology. The answer which the commission members 
would give is that in the present world situation, with its hopelessness and its 
false hopes, it is a matter of life and death for the Christian Church whether 
it rediscovers the full meaning of Christian hope and relevance of that hope 
to the place of the Church and of individual Christians in world history. 
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The Fourth Meeting of the Central Committee 


Since the attendance at Central Committee meetings is increasing, and the 
volume of work which it must do growing, there is a danger of too little time’s 
being left for the consideration of the deeper questions on which the spiritual 
health of our movement depends. That is why the Executive Committee in 
planning the meetings reserves time on the agenda for some of these issues. 
At the Rolle meeting the two principal subjects were ‘‘The Role of the World 
Council and of the Churches in Times of Tension” and ‘‘The Calling of the Church 
to Mission and Unity.” 

It was of course inevitable that the first subject made us look once again 
at the specific responsibility of the World Council with regard to the unbearable 
tension between the “‘East” and the “West.” The recent developments in China, 
and especially the fact that our Chinese President, Professor T. C. Chao, 
had sent in his resignation because of his disagreement with recent World Council 
actions, and also the presence of Bishop Bereczky of Hungary who raised basic 
questions concerning World Council policy, led to searching discussions as to 
the true Christian and ecumenical attitude. And, since we are now at the point 
at which the cohesion of the World Council itself is threatened, we concentrated 
especially on the question of the implications of the situation for the attitude 
of the Churches to each other. In this we were led especially by Bishop Berggrav 
who as a true pastor oecumenicus spoke the word which we needed to hear 
and which showed us, not the way out of our difficulties, but the way that we 
can still go together in and through our misunderstandings and disagreements. 
We hope that many will ponder his words, which appear in this issue. Once 
again we saw that we must not let historical and political judgments, however 
deeply rooted, become reasons for separation. We cannot and must not cease 
to utter our convictions, but we must say at the same time what we said in our 
answer to Professor Chao : “‘We rejoice that we can together affirm our common 
faith and our common loyalty to Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour. And 
we express the hope that in spite of all that has happened and may happen, we 
will remain united in the oneness of Christ and in intercession for each other.” 

With regard to the second main subject we may say that a very real step 
forward was made in working out that very crucial problem of our time namely 
the right relationship between the missionary movement and the movement for 
cooperation and unity among the Churches. It was clearly seen that the organ- 
isational problem of the relation between “‘Church”’ and “‘ Mission,” and between 
the International Missionary Council and the World Council, can only be solved 
if we raise and answer the fundamental questions about the task of the Church, 
about its calling to mission and unity. And so we hope that this document 


will become the basis of creative study in the Churches and the missionary 
societies. 
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It was unanimously decided to hold the next meeting of the Central Committee 
in India. The World Council will thus be able to enter into closer contact with 
the Asian Churches and this should help greatly in giving to the Second Assembly 
(now to be held in 1954) that background of concern with the total Christian 
world situation without which it cannot accomplish its task. It is fitting that the 
place of meeting will be Lucknow, the home of our new Asian President, Miss 
Sarah Chakko, who has already rendered such great services to the whole 
ecumenical movement. The new President from the Eastern Orthodox world 
is Archbishop Athenagoras, Exarch of the Oecumenical Patriarch with head- 
quarters in London, who expressed his firm intention of following the example 
given by his predecessor Archbishop Germanos. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


IN WHAT SENSE IS THE ROMAN CHURCH REFORMABLE ? 


VRAIE ET FAUSSE REFORME DANS L’EGLISE (Unam Sanctam XX), by YVEs 
M. J. Conaar, O. P.,. Les Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1950. 648 pp. Fr. 
frs 950.—. 


Both the title of the book and the name of its author raise high hopes. 
Through his Chrétiens désunis — principes d’un ecuménisme catholique (1937), 
and through numerous articles, Fr. Congar has attained to an important 
position in the ecumenical movement. Wide knowledge and the desire to 
understand, combined with acuteness of mind and a respect for clear-cut 
positions, characterise his ecumenical work. They are present also in his 
latest book. Historical presentation and systematic considerations, theological 
scholarship and personal judgments are interwoven to make up a theological 
work which bears the stamp of an author personally engaged in the vast 
implications of the title. 

The main theme is a theologico-ecclesiological investigation of the problem 
of reformation in the Church. The preface sustains the impression that this 
problem is a most delicate one in the Roman Catholic Church, and that 


the author has been very cautious and reserved in his treatment of it. Almost 
too cautious, we are tempted to say. 

Fr. Congar begins by drawing a fundamental distinction between the 
“structure” and the “life” of the Church. In its structure as a Divine institu- 


tion, consisting of doctrine, Sacraments, and apostolic and _ hierarchical 
authority, the Church is, he says, infallible and absolutely irreformable. 
Any reform touching its structure is illegitimate, and ruins the Church at 
its very core. Faced by a reform of this nature, the Church has only one duty 
— to reject it with unyielding determination. But the Church is more than 
simply a structure and an institution. It is at the same time a living and varied 
community of people, subject to limitations and to fallibility, to sin and to 
guilt. And here the question of reformation does come in. Its place is in 
the life of the Church, not in its structure. Here reform is not only allowable 
but necessary : ecclesia semper reformanda. 

Corresponding to this distinction, then, we have the contrapuntal content 
of the book, two interwoven themes : firstly, an analysis of reforming tendencies 
in present-day Catholicism, especially in France, the “true” reformation, 
and secondly, a very critical analysis of the “‘false’’ reformation, especially 
as represented by the Reformers of the sixteenth century and by modern 
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Protestantism. The first kind of reformation has nothing to do with schism 
or heresy, because it does not affect the structure of the Church, but is identical 
with the continuous process of renewal. The second leads of necessity to 
heresy and exclusion, and breaks what the author terms the greatest of all 
things ever created, “‘the communion of the Church’’. 

Fr. Congar’s treatment of reformation without schism is most interesting 
and instructive, and has many points in common with the problems existing 
in other churches. While remaining extremely cautious and moderate, he 
definitely accepts “‘self-criticism” in the Church, directed mainly against the 
temptation to Pharisaism, formalism in sacred routine and “becoming a 
synagogue,” and failure to be alert to the developments of history. He is not 
blind to the faults and shortcomings of the hierarchy in this respect. 

Fr. Congar puts in a plea for reformation in the sense of a radical evangel- 
isation of Christian and ecclesiastical life, a ressourcement, i.e. a return to 
the sources, represented by the Bible and the classical tradition in its genuine 
essence. The following four points are put forward as preconditions for a 
“true” reformation : the primary importance of charity and pastoral concern ; 
the maintenance of communion with the whole ; patience ; and true renewal 
by means of return to sources and traditions, not by innovations mechanically 
adopted. 

Opposite to this legitimate, true reformation, there is the “false” one, 
which results in a breach with the Church. Fr. Congar regards it as one of 
his missions in life to study the sixteenth-century Reformation. He goes 
right to the sources, and endeavours in a very fair and thorough fashion to 
get at the real point of the matter underlying the conventional theological 
formulae. What is, he asks, in actual fact the essence of Luther’s Reformation ? 
What was it that, with remorseless inevitability, lured the Reformers away 
from a starting-point which was in itself true and legitimate, and into the 
false reformation of heresy and schism? 

He has his answer worked out. The fault lay in the impatience and vanity 
of the Reformers, in their “‘unilateralism” and “Galatism,” which made a 
single point the whole truth, and thus mistook “purity” for “fulness”. Further 
it lay in their failure to understand the unalterable structure of the Church, 
resulting from their erroneous identification firstly of “inward” with 
“Christian,” and secondly of “outward” with “carnal, godless”. Therefore, 
says Fr. Congar, in Luther’s view no outward and visible organism could be 
a channel for the grace and action of God ; God must of necessity always act 
direct, that is, immediately and mystically. In addition, there was a misconcep- 
tion of the Church under the old and new covenants, of the relation between 
the Bible and the Church, and of the place of the “doctor” in the Church. 

To the Protestant theologian, for whom the voice of Luther in the Universal 
Church is of decisive and lasting importance, Fr. Congar’s book is most 
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useful reading. On a number of occasions he puts his finger on delicate 
points where he compels the reader to reconsider his views, and he likewise 
helps him to a deeper understanding of the Roman Catholic position. We 
are greatly indebted to him for that. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
we read this part of his book with a sense of profound disappointment. Not 
because of the author’s generally harsh criticisms, but because he does not, 
after all, succeed in penetrating to the essence of the Reformation. While I 
was reading I frequently asked myself whether this was in fact what Luther 
meant, or whether it was not on important points the very opposite of what 
he intended. I can only mention a few points here. 

Is it really true to say that Luther’s underlying intention was, unknown 
to himself, merely “idealism,” with its concomitants of subjectivity, mysticism 
and “inwardness’”? And that therefore Moehler and Troeltsch, each from 
his opposite point of view, are right in their judgment ? Or is this not a most 
radical misunderstanding of the Reformation, a fatal mistaking of the Reform- 
ation for Schwarmertum, or “Enthusiasm,” and hence for the mind of Enlight- 
enment and Idealism? The reader has ground for suspicion when Luther’s 
fight against the Schwdrmer is regarded as non-essential, inconsistent with 
his basic intention, a “later”? concession due to accidental outside factors. 
Luther’s whole conception of God, his view of God’s action in history, his 
“‘incarnationalism”, contradict such an interpretation. It is noteworthy that 
not once does the author discuss the central Biblical issue of Law and Gospel, 
while his chapter on Pharisaism in the Church falls short of radical penetration 
and only manages after all, in spite of his fervour, to make that reform within 
the Church which he describes as the true reformation sound rather trifling 
and superficial. 

If Fr. Congar had attained to a deeper understanding of Luther’s soteriol- 
ogical starting-point and his fundamental view of the relation between God 
and man, he might have been able to perceive, through the numerous “impure” 
historical accidents of the Reformation and the dialectics of the polemical 
situation, how Luther was led to take a different view of the structure of 
the Church from the Roman Catholic one, regarding it not as a pure 
“‘inwardness”’, nor as “‘idealism’’, but as God’s continuing history of salvation 
amid a sinful humanity, centred in Christ, true God and true man, alive 
and present in His Church for ever through the outward signs of Word and 
Sacrament. To deny that the “tradition” and “continuity” of the Church 
are in themselves evidence of truth, to deny that the seven Sacraments and 
the Papacy necessarily form part of the Church’s structure, is not the same 
as denying that tradition and continuity in the Church exist, or that God uses 
outward and physical historical means in His history of salvation and in 
His Church. Luther is very far removed indeed from idealism. He takes 
his stand on Biblical and Apostolic ground. 
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Fr. Congar says somewhere that it is perhaps impossible for a Protestant 
theologian to understand the Roman Catholic conception of the Church. 
His book shows how difficult it is for a Catholic theologian, even of his ability, 
to penetrate to the very core of the Reformation and its conception of the 
structure of the Church. It must, of course, be admitted that the nature of 
the material sometimes makes the Roman Catholic theologian’s task very 
difficult: Luther’s works are often marked by intolerant and triumphant 
polemics against the Church of Rome. In the final analysis, therefore, Fr. 
Congar’s book represents a challenge to Evangelical theologians. It invites 
them, in a different day and generation from that of the Reformers, to seek 
to grasp anew what was and still is the essential truth behind the Reformation 
doctrine of the Church, and to seek to bring home that truth to others. 

This review in no way claims to give an exhaustive account of Fr. Congar’s 
important book, still less an adequate commentary. Vraie et fausse réforme 
dans l’Eglise should be studied by every ecumenically-minded theologian 
with care and openness, vigilance and constructive criticism. I am sure 
Fr. Congar would agree with me when I say that his book must stimulate 
both sides to increased efforts for mutual understanding through mutual 
inquiry and response. What the result will be is not in our hands, but in 
the hand of God. 

K. E. SKYDSGAARD. 


THE DOGMA OF THE ASSUMPTION AND MARIOLOGY 


Roman Catholic Authors 


Diz FEIERLICHE DEFINITION DER LEIBLICHEN AUFNAHME DER ALLERSE- 
LIGSTEN JUNGFRAU, by J. BRINKTRINE. Ferdinand Schéningh, Paderborn, 
1951, 23 pp. DM. 0.75. 


L’ ASSOMPTION DE LA VIERGE, ESSAI D’EXPLICATION DE LA GENESE D’UN DOGME, 
by A. C. GiGON. Imprimerie commerciale, Fribourg, 1950. 19 pp. 


Die LEIBLICHE HIMMELFAHRT MARIENS, THEOLOGISCHE BEITRAGE ZUM NEUEN 
DOGMA IM DIENSTE DER SEELSORGE, by O. SEMMELROTH, J. BEUMER, 
K. WENNEMER, A. GRILLMEIER, J. LOOSEN, C. BROCKMOLLER, J. FUCHS, 
H. Bacut, H. HIRSCHMANN. Josef Knecht, Frankfurt, 1950. 139 pp. 
DM. 4.—. 


Anglo-Catholic Authors 


THE ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY AND CATHOLIC THEOLOGY, by R. WINCH 
and V. BENNETT. S.P.C.K., London, 1950. 120 pp. 5s. 


Lutheran Authors 


MaRIA DIE MUTTER GortTes, by H. ASMUSSEN. Evangelisches Verlagswerk, 
Stuttgart, 1950. 61 pp. DM. 4.50. 
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CHRISTUS ODER MARIA? by W. KUNNETH. Wichern-Verlag, Berlin-Spandau, 
1950. 28 pp. DM. 0.80. 


EVANGELISCHES GUTACHTEN ZUR DOGMATISIERUNG DER LEIBLICHEN HIMMEL- 
FAHRT MARIENS, by E. SCHLINK, G. BORNKAMM, P. BRUNNER, H. FREIHERR 
VON CAMPENHAUSEN, W. Joest. Chr. Kaiser, M«nchen, 1950. 24 pp 
DM. 0.90. 


Reformed Authors 

Die LEIBLICHE HIMMELFAHRT DER JUNGFRAU MarIA, by FRITZ BLANKE. 
Zwingli-Verlag, Z«rich, 1950. 24 pp. Sw. frs. 0.40. 

LE PROTESTANTISME ET LA VIERGE MARIE, by J. Bosc, P. BoURGUET, P. 
Maury, H. Roux. Editions « Je Sers», Paris, 1950. 109 pp. 

LA VERGINE MarIA, SAGGIO DI STORIA DEL DoGMA, by G. MigGGE. Editrice 
Claudiana, Torre Pellice, 1950. 220 pp. Lire 450. 

WIR PROTESTANTEN UND Maria, by E. G. RUscH. Vadian-Verlag, St. Gallen, 
1951. 38 pp. Sw. fr. 1.75. 

Old Catholic Author 


Ist DIE LEIBLICHE HIMMELFAHRT MARIAE EIN KATHOLISCHES DOGMA? by 
P.F. Prister. Christkatholisches Schriftenlager, Basel, 1950. 51 pp. 
Sw. fr. 1.80. 


Roman Catholic and Protestant Authors 


DIALOGUE SUR LA VIERGE, by MARSHALL BooTH, A. BREMOND, P. COUTURIER, 
FATHER GANNE, J. GUITTON, J. DE SAUSSURE, G. SCHMIED, M. THURIAN, 
E. VipAL. Edited by E. Vitte. Collection « Ronds-Points », Paris, 1950. 
153 pp. Fr. frs. 200.—. 


The books and pamphlets listed above are merely some samples of the 
wealth of publications which have been issued on the dogma of the Assump- 
tion. But they are representative enough to illustrate the general trends in 
the discussion which the proclamation of this dogma has aroused. Their 
ecumenical interest seems to me to consist in their manner of arguing rather 
than in the arguments themselves. In justice it must be said that they are 
all anxious to avoid offending those who may hold different views ; the authors 
want to meet them half-way with as much understanding as possible and 
with personal conviction and well-founded doctrine. Father Semmelroth 
writes : “Dogma needs no proof. It is a fact revealed by God” (pp. 4-5), 
but his intention is nevertheless to show its validity. Moreover, those who 
cannot accept the dogma of the Assumption reject it not by reason of their 
critical spirit Or out of scepticism, but through an act of reasoned faith. The 
same applies to those who write not about the Assumption in particular, 
but about Mariology in general — particularly Asmussen, the collaborators 
in Le Protestantisme et la Vierge Marie and in the Dialogue sur la Vierge, 
and also Miegge and Riisch. Let us examine first what they say about this 
dogma, and then their views on Mariology in general. 
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One is glad to notice a considerable convergence of opinion in the authors’ 
appreciation of the rdle of Mary in the history of salvation and in Christian 
piety. But when it comes to the dogma of the Assumption, their opinions 
and their theological approach are completely different, and so even are 
their language (Asmussen, p. 42) and their sensibilities (J. Guitton, p. 132). 

Is the physical assumption of Mary into heaven an historical fact? How 
can this be affirmed, since there is no authentic witness (Blanke, pp. 6-7), 
and since the source of the new dogma is apocryphal (as everyone knows), 
goes back only to the fifth century, and has encountered strong and continuous 
opposition in the Church (see for example Winch and Bennett, pp. 15-56) ? 
What constitutes a quasi-insuperable difficulty for any critical mind is not 
necessarily difficult for Father Bacht; for him what is apocryphal is not 
necessarily legendary, and it is sufficient that the doctrine should have been 
believed in one way or another (irgendwie, auf was immer fiir Wegen, p. 126). 
As Pfister observes, this opens the door to all sorts of pious fantasies. 

Is the Assumption a revealed truth? The replies to this question throw 
into relief the opposing points of view. For Kiinneth, and also for the members 
of the Reformed Church who appeal to Scripture alone, the absence of any 
formal Biblical witness excludes any revelation of this kind. Those Anglicans 
and Lutherans who attach importance also to the Apostolic tradition, and 
likewise the Old Catholics, regard the silence of both Apostolic tradition 
and Scripture as a sign of the non-existence of the dogma claimed, not of 
its secret presence. That is the first point made in the Evangelisches Gutachten 
of the Heidelberg theologians, by Winch and Bennett, and by Pfister. But 
they also seek to show that, by proclaiming the new dogma, Roman Cathol- 
icism is completing its own estrangement from traditional Catholicism, which, 
even at the Council of Trent, still insisted upon the Scriptural source, the 
consensus patrum in its interpretation, and the reputedly authentic source of 
tradition. Déllinger already wrote on the Assumption: “The Early Church 
would have rejected as heresy any appeal to the apocryphal writings, and 
admitted the authenticity only of the writings of the Fathers accepted by the 
Church (in the general Councils)” (La Papauté, French tr., Paris, 1904, p. 392). 
Consequently the dogma of the Assumption cannot be regarded as catholic 
and essential to salvation, and cannot therefore be binding upon the conscience 
even of a Roman Catholic (Pfister, p. 36 ; see also Winch and Bennett, p. 94). 
To this the Roman Catholic theologians reply with the doctrines of the 
development of dogma and of theological “appropriateness,” referring also 
to the liturgical traditions and the traditions of popular piety. They apply 
to Scripture a typological exegesis which is interesting, but incapable of 
proving something that remains hypothetical (see, for instance, the attempt 
by Father Wennemer). In the same way the idea of Mary’s resurrection 
preceding her Assumption (see the proof quoted by Brinktrine, p. 20) not 
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only remains hypothetical, but is neither confirmed nor denied in the solemn 
definition of November Ist, 1950. The considerations on the evolution of 
dogma (of which Father Gigon’s pamphlet gives a clear summary in scholastic 
terms) and on theological “appropriateness”, the references to the liturgies 
and to devotional practices (often contradictory when they first appear and 
afterwards unified), are all unconvincing. Father Beumer points out the 
difficulties which Thomism presents to the theory of the evolution of dogma, 
when it comes to proving that definitions of dogma are really contained 
within the original deposit of faith. 

Just how timely and how significant spiritually is the new dogma? The 
Roman Catholic authors regard it as a confirmation of the faith and an answer 
to the errors of the age (materialism, existentialism, etc.); the Papal Bull 
Munificentissimus Deus argues in the same way. But those who contradict 
them do not regard it in any way as an enrichment of faith, and are afraid 
that it will have undesirable effects on inter-Church relations. According 
to Riisch, it is the Holy Spirit itself (not Mary and the Saints) which brings 
God near to us. The Evangelisches Gutachten even goes so far as to express 
the fear that this dogma will supply the de-Christianised or anti-Christian 
world with one more pretext for regarding the Christian faith as a “myth.” 

Further it is plain that the way chosen to define the dogma of the Assump- 
tion, which is the first expression of Papal infallibility since the famous Vatican 
Council, can only strengthen the Old Catholics in their synodal principles 
of church teaching and church government. A consultation of the episcopacy 
by correspondence certainly cannot replace a Council, whose deliberations 
take place in complete freedom, and the initiating of pious petitions must 
not be confused with the consent of the Church. The Pope has become a 
“source of revelation” (Pfister) ; Scripture and Tradition have lost their value 
as normative standards (Winch and Bennett, p. 95-96), since the teaching 
office of the Church and especially of the Pope are no longer merely the 
legitimate organs for maintaining and expounding the faith, but also for 
“explicating” it. 

The dogma of the Assumption is obviously part of the whole doctrine 
of and reverence for Mary. To some people it provides an opportunity for 
adopting a still more critical attitude towards Mariology. In his detailed 
essay on the doctrine of and reverence for Mary, including co-redemption, 
Miegge tries to prove that Roman Catholicism is developing into a new 
religion. Kiinneth maintains that “since Mariology cannot be Christology, 
it is bound to develop into mythology.” On the other hand, Abbé Couturier, 
Father Ganne, Father Semmelroth and his colleagues, perceive the danger 
of a Mariology cultivated for its own sake, and wish to link it up with Christ- 
ology, claiming that it brings out new aspects of the Christus totus, i.e. the 
work of the Lord and Saviour which is indissolubly bound up with His mystical 
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body, with Mary as its chief member. A layman like Frangois Mauriac 
denounces the “manifest abuses” of a certain type of devotion to Mary, 
thus proving that the Roman Catholics do not necessarily value all the pious 
effusions concerning her. (Mauriac, La pierre d’achoppement, Monaco, 
1951.) Protestants such as Asmussen and the collaborators in the Dialogue 
sur la Vierge and in Le Protestantisme et la Vierge Marie, referring back 
to the Reformers, feel the necessity for a true understanding of Mariology, 
appreciative of her greatness more as a servant of the Lord than as the Queen 
of Heaven (see e. g. J. de Saussure). Asmussen observes that “‘our criticism 
of our Roman brethren is weak so long as we neglect important elements 
in the Biblical record,” referring to passages relating to Mary which should 
be understood in their full implication. This is no doubt true. But Thurian 
rightly emphasizes that the teaching and the reverence concerning Mary 
are part of the tension in Protestantism between Christ and the Church, 
between nature and grace. It seems to me personally that the true perspective 
is that of the formula of union which followed the Council of Ephesus in the 
year 431 : the greatness of Mary as theotokos depends entirely on the greatness 
of her Son, without any mythological connotation. St. Ambrose, quoted by 
Miegge (p. 92), rightly says, ‘‘ Maria erat templum Dei, non Deus templi. Et 
ideo ille solus adorandus qui operabatur in templo”’. 

To sum up, the books of which I have given a general analysis illustrate 
the divergent tendencies in contemporary Christendom. Some reflect the 
tendency of Roman Catholic theology and piety to stress the Church as the 
source and criterion of its faith ; others reflect the tendency of those Roman 
Catholics who want to keep Christ clearly in the centre as the pinnacle of 
grace and faith. Some reflect the strict Biblical reaction of wide Protestant 
groups, others again a more “‘catholic” (non-Roman) and ecumenical orient- 
ation in Lutheran and Reformed circles. Finally, some of these books manifest 
the sense of catholicity characteristic of Anglicans and Old Catholics, and 
also of the Eastern Orthodox. 

Pray God that these efforts, however contradictory, towards the know- 
ledge of truth and salvation may not be signs of the disintegration of Christen- 
dom, but rather of its reintegration. 

LEON GAUTHIER. 





UNITY AND SCHISM IN THE CHURCH OF CORINTH 


EENHEID EN SCHISMA IN DE GEMEENTE VAN KORINTHE VOLGENS I KORIN- 
THIERS, by P. A. VAN STEMPVOORT. G.F. Callenbach N.V., Nijkerk, 
1950. 224 pp. 6.90 florins. 


This scholarly Dutch study grew out of a doctoral thesis for the University 
of Amsterdam and is dedicated to the Ecumenical Council of Churches in 
the Netherlands. The first part deals with the relation of the local congregation 
to the Church as a whole, according to the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
The most important problem here is the incorporation of the church of Corinth 
within the whole body of “‘all that in every place call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ” (I Cor. 1: 2; 4: 17; 7: 17; 11: 16; 14: 33), a formula which the 
author relates to the Old Testament conception of the people of God. 
I Cor. 1: 2 is a liturgical formula, connected with the Jewish prayer style, 
and it recalls the language and outlook of the Jewish Diaspora. The local 
church embodies the whole (ecumenical) Church on a smailer scale ; to stress 
this close bond is Paul’s particular concern. It is manifested especially in 
the liturgy: the assembled people “call upon the name of Jesus Christ” 
(I Cor. 1: 2) and the Apostle insists that “‘everyone should say the same.” 
This close connection between the local church and the whole Church gives 
added importance to the apostolate : the apostle teaches his “‘ways” (I Cor. 4: 
17), and in this manner knits the churches together. There is also a Primate 
in Jerusalem, but no legalistic Jerusalem rite to be followed everywhere. 

In the second part, the author examines the relationship between the 
Pauline apostolate and the local church in Corinth. Here I Cor. 5: 3-5 is 
especially significant. Paul appears as the ambassador and representative 
of Christ, Who sent him out to preach ; he manifests his authority in judging 
the community and the sinner. Because the Church did not excommunicate 
the sinner (which would have been its task), the apostle himself intervenes 
with his judgment. In spite of external separation there exists therefore an 
immediate bond of unity in the power and authority of the message of Jesus. 
The apostle represents his Lord not merely through his preaching but also 
through his interventions. 

The third part discusses the teaching of Paul in dealing with the divisions 
within the Church at Corinth. His concept of the unity of the Church must 
not be attributed to Hellenistic influences, it is a direct corollary of the Biblical 
conception of God. It is a given unity ; our task is to preserve it (Eph. 4: 3). 
The author regards it as a “harmonious fulness” which makes it possible to 
overcome the conflicts between the different confessions and churches. To 
put forward absolute claims for any particular Church would be entirely 
contrary to the basic assumptions of the apostolic tradition. 
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The book is a careful piece of Biblical scholarship. It contains many 
good observations, and its theological interpretation of the material is com- 
mendable. But the exegetical, and also the ecumenical, situation is perhaps 
more difficult than the author assumes. The problem of Hellenistic influences 
on early Christian tradition requires closer scrutiny, and also the relation of 
division and heresy, Is not controversy a necessary function in the Church 
in certain circumstances ? But questions of this kind must not detract from 
our gratitude for this excellent work. A translation would be highly desirable. 


OTTO MICHEL. 


VARIATIONS ON THE THEME OF UNITY 


DOCUMENTS SUR LE PROBLEME DE L’UNION ANGLO-ROMAINE (/92/-/927), 
Anglicans et Catholiques, edited by JACQUES DE BIVORT DE LA SAUDEE. 
Librairie Plon, Paris, 1949. 283 pp. Fr. frs. 420.—. 


THE SCHISM OF THE ROMAN CHURCH, by JOHN N. KARMIRIS. From Theologia, 
Vol. XXI, Athens, 1950. 67 pp. 


WINDOWS WESTWARD : ROME, RUSSIA, REUNION, by STEPHEN E. GULOVICH. 
The Declan X. McMullen Company, New York, 1947. 208 pp. $2.50. 


ON THIS ROCK, AN APPEAL FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY, by G. BROMLEY OXNAM. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1951. 117 pp. $1.50. 


ALL THINGS COMMON, by CLAIRE HUCHET BisHoPp. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1950. 274 pp. $3.00. 


These books discuss the problems of Christian unity from specific points 
of view: three of them deal with relations between the Roman Catholic, 
the Anglican and the Eastern Orthodox Churches, one discusses these problems 
in a more general and practical manner, and the last shows how Christians 
of all denominations are living together in a community with non-Christians 
and what the presuppositions of this common life are or should be. The 
varying character of these books makes it necessary to review each of them 
by itself. 

The Anglican-Roman reunion efforts as they have developed during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries have been recorded in an instructive and 
scholarly book, published under the title Anglicans et Catholiques by the 
Librairie Plon, Paris, in 1948. The original sources, referred to in this account, 
have now been collected in a single volume. The more important texts of the 
recent and perhaps most significant phase of these contacts, from 1921 to 
1927, are included. A number of them are here printed for the first time. 
It is clear, however, that there are many other documents which the Arch- 
bishopric of Malines and the Vatican have not yet released for publication. 
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But the numerous letters and memoirs by outstanding men, such as Lord 
Halifax, Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop Davidson, Mgr. Battifol and Father 
F. W. Puller, and the valuable reports on the famous conversations held 
at Malines 1921-1925, furnish a remarkable record of how the approach 
of the two churches has developed, which problems were brought up by both 
sides, which could be settled, which are still under examination, and which 
seem to be insurmountable in our generation. This is an indispensable text- 
book for every theological library on one of the main facets of the ecumenical 
movement, the study of which is so informative for many other inter-church 
negociations. 

This becomes evident when one reads the essay on The Schism of the 
Roman Church by John N. Karmiris, Professor of Theology at the University 
of Athens. This paper is in essentials a reprint of the author’s address on the 
three Hierarchs, Basil the Great, Gregory the Theologian, and John 
Chrysostom, delivered at the University of Athens on the day consecrated 
to them. Karmiris recounts the history of the break between the Roman 
and Orthodox churches, setting forth the Orthodox interpretation of this 
development, according to which it was the Roman Church that left “the 
first Mother of all Christian Churches, the Orthodox Catholic Church of 
the East” (p. 63). It is stated that the Papacy was mainly responsible for the 
outbreak of the schism, as well as for its perpetuation, by changing the old 
ecclesiastical organisation and introducing new liturgical and dogmatic 
traditions. The separation can however be overcome as far as ecclesiastical 
polity is concerned, if, as Prof. Karmiris stresses, the Papacy is ready “‘to 
return to the existing ‘pentarchy’ of the Patriarchs of the Ancient Church”’. 
As to the doctrinal differences, unity can be re-established only on the basis 
of “the ancient and united Church of the Seven Ecumenical Councils” of 
the first eight centuries. 

The straightforward Orthodox standpoint expressed by Prof. Karmiris 
finds its counterpart in the exclusiveness of the Roman Catholic attitude 
manifested by Bishop Stephen C. Gulovich. He is a Uniate, and belongs 
to the Byzantine Slavonic Rite, i. e. the Ruthenians. The history and recent 
development of the American branch of the Ruthenians is described very 
carefully and with great familiarity with its theological, personal and juris- 
dictional problems. The aim of this book is to further the understanding 
of the Byzantine Slavonic Rite among other Christians. On the whole Bishop 
Gulovich holds opinions diametrically opposed to those of Professor Karmiris : 
the Orthodox Churches are considered as dissenters from Rome, and only 
the Uniates are maintaining the Orthodox tradition and loyalty to Rome, 
the mother of all Churches. Christian unity can therefore be achieved only 
if all the Orthodox Churches return to the Roman Church. There are three 
marks of Christian unity — unity in matters of faith and morals, the communion 
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of the Sacraments, and conformity in ecclesiastical government. Given these 
presuppositions, the greatest diversity can be admitted, as the Roman Church 
has proved by acknowledging the various rites of Eastern Orthodox tradition. 

Bishop Oxnam, one of the Presidents of the World Council of Churches, 
recently delivered a series of lectures on Christian unity under the auspices 
of the William Henry Hoover Lectureship, established by the Disciples of 
Christ Divinity House at the University of Chicago. He is convinced that 
the time for a united Church has come. It may be that this conception is 
influenced by the American situation ; but the author is not willing to limit 
the relevance of this conviction to one country alone. The united Church 
is possible wherever Christians live. The basis of unity is the Confession 
of Christ, the Son of the living God, or, in a more current terminology, the 
oneness of a common loyalty to Christ. Many questions remain as to how 
this Confession should be formulated, but it is not the author’s intention 
to go into theoretical formulation. The common faith must be expressed in 
religious freedom and individual forms. There are also inspiring passages 
in the book on the réle of a united Church in reconciling the economic and 
political differences of the day, and on the benefits of a united Church at 
local, State and world level. I do not hesitate to say that Bishop Oxnam’s 
discussion of Church unity is one of the most helpful I have ever read. 

The last of these books does not deal with problems of ecumenicity in the 
strict sense. It does not, therefore, wrestle with the theological or ecclesiast- 
ical questions discussed in the other works. Its author discovered on her 
first visit to France after the war, when she studied the spiritual revival in 
France, a new form of community life. She found people of various religious, 
social and ideological backgrounds working and living together in so-called 
“communities of work’’, either industrial, or rural, or mixed. It is of great 
interest to read of the more than fifty communities of this type which either 
grew up from similar motives at different places or derived from the ““ccommun- 
ity of work” founded at Boimondau by Marcel Barbu in 1940. They are now 
spread over Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland and Italy, most of them 
interdenominational, some Roman Catholic, some of Protestant origin. 
They are inspired by the principles of a natural morality, here identified with 
the Decalogue minus the first commandment. On this basis Christians and 
non-Christians, humanists and materialists meet in a “communal way of 
living”, without disloyalty to their diverse political and religious convictions. 
The author treats the problems not of Christian but of human fellowship, 
regarding the unity of faith as a secondary problem. This fact marks the 
purpose and also the limitation of her study. 

PETER MEINHOLD. 





BEYOND “CATHOLIC” AND “PROTESTANT” 


THE FULNESS OF CHRIST. THE CHURCH’S GROWTH INTO CATHOLICITY. Being 
a Report presented to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. S.P.C.K., 
London, 1950. 89 pp. 3s. 6d. 


A few years ago the Archbishop of Canterbury invited a group of Anglicans 
of the Anglo-Catholic school, another from the Evangelical school, and a 
group of Free Churchmen, to consider certain questions concerning the unity 
of the Church. These three groups have now published their findings, which 
form a remarkable contribution to the ecumenical discussion. The Anglo- 
Catholic report was very interesting and well worth reading, but it gravely 
misinterpreted the position of the churches issuing from the Reformation. 
The present report, written by a group of fifteen Evangelical Anglicans, shows 
a far clearer conception of the meaning and importance of the Reformation. 
In fact, I cannot think that any Lutheran or Reformed theologian could 
have reason to complain of what is said about justification and about the 
supreme authority of the Bible. The main idea of the Report is that in a 
united Church there must always exist some tension between “Catholic” 
and “Protestant” elements. The situation in the Anglican Church where 
such tension is acute, is to be regarded as an “experiment”, the result of 
which may be instructive for a fuller reunion of the two traditions, even if the 
Anglican framework cannot or ought not to be reproduced elsewhere. 

As regards the ministry, the authors do not want to “derogate from the 
honour due to the non-episcopal ministries’”” — our Lord “‘is not tied to one 
particular form’’. At the same time they emphasise that the historic episcopacy 
would give the Church not only a generally-recognised ministry, but a ministry 
which in a unique way would witness to the unity of the Church. Such a 
ministry would be necessary in any reunion scheme “which did justice to 
the truth in both the ‘Catholic’ and ‘Protestant’ understandings of the Church’. 

The Report is well aware of the difficulties connected with the use of the 
terms Catholic and Protestant, which are therefore printed in inverted commas. 
These difficulties are never more obvious than in the discussions on the idea 
of the Church and the means of grace. Here the authors use the terms invisible 
and visible Church. According to the “Protestant view’’, the Church is a 
congregation of faithful men and, as such, primarily invisible. The 
complementary “Catholic” truth then would be “that this fellowship has 
to be mediated in and through a visible society” — “inward unity in Christ 
requires outward unity of life and worship as its expression and, to no small 
degree, as its condition”. However, these distinctions do not seem very 
appropriate. It would, I think, be better to leave these suspect terms “invisible” 
and “visible” Church out of account. The distinctions here made do not do 
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full justice to the importance of the means of grace. From this point of view, 
what is called “‘the visible Church” appears as something rather secondary. 
The intentions of the authors would be better safeguarded if the Church 
were seen from a dynamic point of view. There is only one Church, the 
concrete, historic Church, proceeding from Christ and His apostles, edified 
by the Word and the Sacraments, administered through the ministry of the 
Church. As regards the boundaries of the Church we can only say that the 
Church goes as far as the means of grace are operative in human life. Such a 
view seems to do full justice to the personal as well as to the institutional 
side of the Church’s life. 


GusTAF AULEN. 


NO ORTHODOXY WITHOUT ITS HETERODOXY 


RUSSIAN NONCONFORMITY, by SERGE BOLSHAKOFF. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1950. 192 pp. $3.00. 


ZWISCHEN MORGENLAND UND ABENDLAND, by JuLius TyciAK. Bastion- 
Verlag, Diisseldorf, 1949. 167 pp. DM. 5.40. 


Church history today cannot be confined to the description of the “great” 
churches. In the first place, the use of the term “sects” is now seriously 


questioned ; and secondly, the formation of “sects” and all kinds of schisms 
often reveal not only the hidden sickness and narrowness, but also the principles 
of the mother-church. Only by studying the Nonconformists also can we 
obtain a complete picture of the religious configuration of any area in which 
one confessional tradition predominates. 

This applies especially to the Russian Church, which for nearly three 
hundred years has been torn by internal schisms and which is surrounded 
by a number of sects — from the rationalist Tolstoyists to the Chlysts and 
Skopzes and those strange ecstatics who make up “the dark countenance of 
the Russian people”. 

It is a merit of Bolshakoff’s book that it gives the Western reader a clear 
and usually reliable outline of this side of Russian religious life, to which 
little attention has so far been paid. It deliberately avoids offering any original 
research or discovering new aspects, and concentrates on describing the 
findings of the experts ; notes and a bibliography are added for those who 
wish to study the matter further. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the introductory chapter tries to reduce 
all the different forms of Nonconformity (including Russian Catholicism and 
the Russian Orthodox Churches in Emigration) to one common denominator 
by saying, ““Russian Nonconformity, broadly speaking, was a protest against 
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State intervention in the affairs of the Church... In Russian history Non- 
conformity has nearly always stood for democratic ideals and for a free Church 
in a free State” (pp. 17, 18). Actually the “Old Believers” and the Slavophiles, 
Soloviev and the modern Russian Churches in Emigration, were and are 
just as far removed as their opponents, or even farther, from democratic 
ideals, and just as keen partisans of true theocracy in State and Church — 
theocracy being an idea to which the author fails to do adequate justice. 
And finally the “Slav element in Russian life”, with its alleged natural love 
of democracy and freedom, is brought in to explain Nonconformity. But 
it is impossible to explain the problems of Russian Nonconformity in this 
way, from the angle of contemporary politics. 

In the body of the book itself, the author hardly touches upon these 
contemporary ideas, which shows how little they contribute towards an 
understanding of Russian Orthodoxy and Nonconformity. Therefore, if 
the reader does not pay too much attention to the introduction but concentrates 
rather on the actual contents, he will gain much towards a deeper comprehens- 
ion of Russian religious life. 

As he has already done in a number of earlier writings, Tyciak tries in 
Zwischen Morgenland und Abendland to bring real understanding to his study 
of Eastern Christianity, and to promote a genuine conversation between 
Roman Catholicism and Orthodoxy. He rightly bases this on the commonly- 
accepted heritage of the Eastern Church — its teaching in the pre-Photian 
period and the theology contained in its liturgy. 

Yet his reason for confining himself to these points will hardly meet with 
the full approval of Eastern theologians ; the author thinks that no further 
development is possible in the dogma of the Eastern Church, since it lost 
its infallible doctrinal authority when it split off from Rome. The other 
main thesis of the book must also be regarded with a certain scepticism, i. e. 
that the concern of the Greek Fathers has been taken over and redeemed by 
the theologians and Councils of the West (page 83, 102, etc.), whereas the 
more modern theologians of the Eastern Church are reproached for rational- 
ising the theology of the Fathers. This is the very same reproach which recent 
Orthodox theologians often bring against Western theology. 

If a real conversation is to take place between Roman Catholicism and 
Orthodoxy, each confession will have to study the contemporary theology 
of the other more deeply than in this book. But the indispensable condition 
for any ecumenical conversation is common consciousness of the common 
heritage ; this book makes a fine beginning towards arousing this consciousness. 


LUDOLF MULLER. 





THE REFORMATION MUST CONTINUE 


POSITIVE PROTESTANTISM, AN INTERPRETATION OF THE GOSPEL, by HUGH 
THOMSON KERR, Jr. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1950. 147 pp. 
$2.50. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE REFORMATION, by WILHELM PAUCK. Beacon Press, 
Boston, Mass., 1950. 312 pp. $4.00. 


Protestantism needs to undergo a “fundamental change” ; there must be 
a “radical repentance” ; the judgment of the Gospel must be recognised and 
acknowledged. This is the theme which the Professor of Systematic Theology 
at Princeton repeats again and again throughout his book, applying it to 
the tasks of teaching, preaching, evangelism and other activities of the Church. 
This cry of utter disturbance over the plight of contemporary Protestantism, 
coming from America, well deserves to be listened to also in other parts of 
Christendom. 

The first three chapters deal with the foundations of our faith, going 
back to the Reformation and to the Bible itself. The last three then work 
out what the reaffirmation of these foundations would mean for present-day 
Protestantism. The book is intended not as a scholarly study but as a practical 
manifesto. 

The “plight of Protestantism” today is conditioned by the fact that its 
inherent principle of protest has turned into sheer negation. Protestantism 
has too often taken up its position as over against Roman Catholicism ; 
the challenge of today lies not so much in the controversy with the Church of 
Rome, leading to negativism, as in the essence of the Christian faith itself. 
What Protestantism needs is “to shift from the defensive to the offensive’, 
to a “straightforward, unequivocal proclamation of the Gospel” (p. 8). 
This is what the author means by “positive Protestantism”. 

What is the essential principle of unity among Protestants, and how does 
it relate to the historical self-consciousness of the Protestant churches? The 
Reformation, rightly understood, will provide the basic principle of unity. 
Unfortunately, the rdle of the Reformation is largely misinterpreted nowadays. 
It is either taken only as a sixteenth-century revival without any vital signific- 
ance today (Anglicans on the one hand and Baptists, Methodists, Disciples 
and Congregationalists on the other hold this view), or exalted in its 
doctrinal aspect, leading to confessionalism (Calvinists, Lutherans). The 
solution lies in a new understanding of the Reformation, which was in fact 
a “deeper plunge into the Gospel”, and not a mere innovation of the sixteenth 
century. It did more than merely attack the evils of the time. Moreover, 
it was first and foremost not theology but testimony and confession. The 
permanent significance of the Reformation lies in the rediscovery of the 
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Gospel, and therefore our first loyalty must be not to the Reformation but 
to the Gospel (cf. p. 58). 

There are not many new facts in this book, but it is a strong and most 
necessary plea, which should be taken seriously. The last chapters in particular 
illustrate, by many striking observations concerning our church life and 
counsels for the rethinking of our task, how this could be done. 

Wilhelm Pauck, Professor of Church History at the University of Chicago, 
has published a series of articles originally appearing in various periodicals 
between 1929 and 1949, now combined in book form. Its three chapters 
are entitled ““‘The Reformation’, “‘Protestantism” and “‘Liberalism’’. His 
intention is to provide an introduction to the results of the new researches 
on the Reformation begun thirty or more years ago by German and Swedish 
scholars, and to correct the very common view of the Reformation as the 
source of modern authoritarianism and individualism. 

His statements on revelation, the authority of the Word of God, the 
Sacraments, faith and sola gratia, the conception of the Church and the 
priesthood of all believers, in confrontation with basic principles of Catholic 
theology, are based on an intensive study of Reformation sources and careful 
attention to the special positions of the different Reformers. On this ground 
the author then scrutinizes the further development of Protestantism up to 
the present day. One of the hallmarks of the age is the heteronomous auth- 
ority of the modern totalitarian State, another a liberalism which suffers from 
the misconception of liberty. Against both these deformations modern Protest- 
tantism must protest in the name of theonomy, while searching for new 
ways of proclaiming the Gospel to mass man. In this way we shall regain the 
spiritual dynamism of Protestantism based on the New Testament and the 
Reformation, while making use of many of the fresh insights achieved by a 
clarified and deepened liberalism. 

Out of the present forms of theology characterised as new liberalism, 
evangelicalism or neo-orthodoxy, and ecumenism, it is this last which must 
become the theology of the future. The spirit inherent therein “‘will manifest 
itself in the abrogation of all theological or credal absolutisms. It will lead 
to a catholicity of outlook... and will be marked by a definiteness of position 
oriented to the Gospel of Christ” (p. 289). Theological interpreters “‘are 
thus required to practise an open-mindedness that makes them willing to 
listen to all serious interpretations of the Christian religion. They must 
possess a readiness for rethinking which will permit them to recast their own 
views in the light of discussions with those who disagree with them” (p. 290). 

There are some points to criticise with regard, for instance, to the present 
theological situation, to the dangers of doctrinal relativism, to a kind of 
optimism which expects a great democratic change to come about through 
the realising of the Christian faith — perhaps a certain residue of the “social 
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Gospel” theology. But what is more important is that this book should be 
recommended as an important expression of the new spirit in ecumenical 
theology which is willing to go back to the sources and thence to find new 
ways, both in contact with and going beyond our predecessors. 


H. H. Wo tr. 


LUTHER AND THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


LUTHER OCH KYRKANS ENHET, by ARNOLD WERNER. Svenska Kyrkans 
Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag, Stockholm, 1951. 84 pp. Kr. 4,25. 


Many regard Luther as the cause of Christian disunity, but this impression 
is proved false by Luther’s own writings as used in this little book. It makes 
available to Swedish-speaking people in popular style a most useful analysis of 
the Reformer’s conception of the Church. Luther firmly believed in the unity 
of the Church as is shown in his many statements, particularly the explanations 
of the third article of the Apostle’s Creed. He believed firmly that there was 
only one Christian Church because he knew of only one Word, one baptism, 
one Lord. All who derive their spiritual life from this source are in union. 

The foundation for the Christian Church is the Word. Luther finds no 
other basis for determining what is true or what belongs to the Church than 
by the norm of Scripture. “A good Christian knows that the Church does 
not arrange or decide anything aside from God’s Word, and that those who 
do are not a Church except perhaps in name ; as Christ says (John 10: 27): 
‘My sheep hear my voice. They do not listen to the voice of a stranger, they 
flee from him, because they do not know the voice of the stranger’. It is not 
God’s Word because the Church says so; rather the Church comes into 
being because God’s Word has been preached. The Church does not determine 
the Word, but the Church is created by the Word’. This quotation is from 
Luther as he wrote on the misuse of the Mass in 1522. This is just one of the 
many that Werner uses to let Luther speak for himself on this subject. 

In addition to Luther’s views on Church unity and the foundation of the 
Church, Werner also discusses what Luther said about national churches, the 
break with Rome, and a genuinely “Lutheran” Lutheranism. In this last 
subject the author questionswheth er all those churches which bear Luther’s 
name have really been true to him, if and when they impose other tests for 
Church unity than those of faithfulness to the Word and the Sacrament. 
It becomes quite clear in this book that Luther should not be a problem 
in Church fellowship; on the other hand, if he is correctly presented he lays 
the real foundation for ecumenical work. 

Cart E. Lunpb-QUuIsT. 





THE LABOURS OF AN ECUMENICAL FORERUNNER 


ZINZENDORF UND DIE EINHEIT DER KINDER GOTTES, by FRITZ BLANKE. 
Heinrich Majer, Basel, 1950. 64 pp. Sw. frs. 2.80. 


In this small book Professor Blanke shows Zinzendorf’s conception of 
what, if the missionary purpose of God for the world were to be fulfilled, 
must be the relation of the external and visible Churches to each other, and 
to the invisible Church Universal. He effectively illustrates the growth of 
Zinzendorf’s ideas of Christian unity in three episodes of the Count’s life. 

I. Zinzendorf in discussion with the Roman Catholic Church (see his 
correspondence with Cardinal Noailles, 1719-1729). 

Il. Zinzendorf fighting divisions amongst Protestant (during his stay in 
Pennsylvania, 1742). 

III. Zinzendorf’s treatment of the liturgies of the Eastern Churches. 

Episode I shows Zinzendorf’s attitude towards Rome as a system, con- 
trasted with his all-embracing thought of Roman Catholics in the Church 
Universal, as depicted in the recently published correspondence of this 
amazing student lad of twenty with the aged Cardinal. Professor Blanke, 
however, breaks entirely fresh ground with material on the hymnbook which 
Zinzendorf prepared for German Catholics, containing in German translation 
Catholic hymns, ancient and contemporary, and typical evangelical hymns. 

Episode II illustrates Zinzendorf’s attitudes towards Protestant divisions ; 
it shows his endeavours to introduce some sort of Christian order and decency 
into the chaotic relations of a dozen different warring denominations. Most 
interesting is Zinzendorf’s sense that in spite of this hideous confusion, 
denominations have value in such a situation and must not hastily be swept 
away, combined with the dominating conviction that nevertheless the goal 
was a united Church. 

Episode III gives Zinzendorf’s theories on hymnology as a means of 
promoting unity between the Churches — already illustrated by his German 
Catholic hymnbook. In 1753 he published, for the Moravian Church, his 
London Hymnbook, a collection of 2,168 hymns from the Bible and ancient 
Christian sources, from Catholic and Orthodox liturgies, and from Protestant 
hymn-writers. It was compiled with the deliberate purpose of awakening 
ecumenical consciousness. The users were to see “as in a mirror the sacred 
harmony of believers of all times”. The Little Book of Liturgies (1755) and 
the Little Book of Litanies (1757) contain hymns from the liturgies of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, and also from the “Southern Church,” i. e. the 
Church of Ethiopia (Abyssinia). These books aimed to introduce western 
Protestants to the liturgical riches of Eastern Christendom. 


RUTH ROUSE. 





NEW TESTAMENT ETHICS 


Das ETHOS DES URCHRISTENTUMS, by N. PREISKER. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh, 
1949. 264 pp. DM. 15.—. 


THE MEANING OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, by H. WINDISCH. Translated 
from the German. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1951. 224 pp. $4.00. 


AN OUTLINE OF NEW TESTAMENT ETHICs, by L. DEwaR. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia 1949. 280 pp. $3.—. 


MAN AND SOCIETY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, by ERNEST F. Scott. Scribner, 
New York 1949. 229 pp. $2.75. 


Diz QUELLEN DER POLITISCHEN ETHIK DES I. KLEMENSBRIEFES, by CH. 
EGGENBERGER. Zwingli-Verlag, Zurich, 1951. 212 pp. Sw. fr. s. 11—. 


THE KINGDOM AND THE Power, by P.S. MINEAR. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia 1950. 269 pp. $4.50. 


The present interest of scholars from different countries and denominations 
in Biblical ethics is certainly very significant. And yet the difficulties involved 
are enormous, mainly because it is impossible to apply ethical injunctions 
which we find in Scripture directly to our time. Everything depends here on 
the right method of interpretation. The writers of the six studies under review 
are well aware of this problem — and they solve it in different ways. 

Preisker’s book is the second, and revised, edition of a study which he 
published in 1933 under the title Geist und Leben. He calls the morality 
of the primitive Church a telos-ethos, by which he means “the ethos of eschatol- 
ogical certainty and of eschatological fulfilment” (p. 42 f). Preisker contends 
that the “dynamics of the Kingdom of God as breaking into our time” 
determined the moral outlook of the Early Christians: they knew that the 
Kingdom of God was “‘at hand” ; the pneuma, the Spirit of the age to come, 
was the whirlwind which made it manifest already here and now. To be 
a Christian meant to be filled with this pneuma and to act accordingly. Preisker 
carefully compares the ethics of the New Testament with the ethics both of 
Hellenistic and Jewish writers of the time, in order to prove that the eschatol- 
ogical perspective is the most characteristic feature of the Christian faith. 
This comparative analysis makes the book a very valuable study indeed, 
and its main thesis certainly cannot be refuted. How important it is, for 
example, to read Rom. 13 in its eschatological context if we are to avoid 
an un-Biblical glorification of the State (p. 86)! And how can we speak of 
the significance of Christian suffering, if we do not interpret it as a sign of 
the beginning of the age to come (p. 142)? In any case, that was the view 
of the New Testament writers. But now everything depends on the meaning 
attached to eschatology itself. At this point Preisker is unsatisfactory. He 
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does not give due weight to the doctrine of the last things, though as a good 
historian, he recognizes its significance for the early Church. Referring to 
the resurrection of Christ, he interprets it in such a vague manner that almost 
nothing is left of the event itself (p. 67), whereas for the early Christians this 
was the corner-stone on which their “eschatological certainty” was based. 
Since this event and these expectations are not taken seriously, the constant 
use of the word “eschatology” cannot conceal the fact that Preisker gives 
this term an un-Biblical meaning. 

The English translation of H. Windisch’s study on the Sermon on the 
Mount will be welcomed by many who do not read German. It appeared 
first in 1928 and was revised in 1937. Windisch was a well-known scholar 
in the field of comparative religion. Consequently, he is mainly interested 
in tracing the difference sources of the “ethics” of Christ : “In the Sermon 
on the Mount two great currents of the Synoptic proclamation of Jesus are 
brought together — purified and radicalized wisdom teaching and prophetic- 
eschatological proclamation of salvation and judgment” (p. 39 f.). Windisch’s 
main concern, however, is to demonstrate that a number of ethical injunctions 
of the primitive Church are valid expressions of an “ethical” religion, even 
when divorced from an eschatological context. But at the time when he 
wrote his book, the revival of Biblical theology had already begun in Europe. 
To this new movement Windisch pays tribute in the last chapter of his book, 
“Theological Exegesis of the Sermon on the Mount’, where ke insists on a 
“strict differentiation between historical and theological exegesis” (p. 162). 
The problem is, however, whether this differentiation, desirable as it may be, 
can be carried through in practice. Is it sound historical exegesis to interpret 
the Sermon on the Mount without recognising at the same time the inner, 
theological unity of our Lord’s teaching? And, on the other hand, has theol- 
ogy ever the right to bypass the results of the historian when interpreting 
the Scriptures to our time? These are critical questions which more recent 
Biblical scholarship has been asking of Windisch and similar interpreters 
belonging to an older school. 

Canon Dewar’s Outline of New Testament Ethics deals in four chapters 
with the ethical teaching of Christ, of St. Paul, of the Johannine literature, 
and of the other New Testament books. In the most interesting chapter of 
the book, “‘The Ethic of the Holy Spirit”, the writer develops the thesis “that 
the Holy Spirit is continually guiding the Church and enabling Christians 
in each new generation to face fresh problems as they arise” (p. 120). This 
certainly is a sound approach which should help to free Christian ethics 
from that legalism which so often besets them. But for this very reason it 
is strange to find Rom. 14: 23, “Whatsoever is not of faith is sin”, interpreted 
as follows: “Once more we are forced into rigorism. A Christian cannot 
be allowed the benefit of the doubt... Here Paul’s Pharisaism gets the better 
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of him” (p. 175). Has “sin” here been interpreted as “morally bad behaviour,” 
and “faith” as “accepting certain truths” ? Such an interpretation does not 
do justice to Paul. Similar questions must be raised in other parts of the 
book, especially where reference is made to the concept of “Natural Law” 
(p. 20, 96, 114), or where the writer accepts the theory of “‘realised eschatol- 
ogy” on the assumption that another doctrine of eschatology must lead to 
a “generally passive attitude towards the things of ordinary life” (p. 56), 
which manifestly is not true. 

Space does not permit of a detailed discussion of E. F. Scott’s book on 
Man and Society in the New Testament. Against the background of the place 
of “The Individual in Ancient Religion” (ch. II), Dr. Scott gives a vivid 
picture of the teaching of Christ and the early Christians on the value of the 
individual person and his obligation in society. He rightly rejects the idea 
that Jesus was nothing but an “ethical teacher” and therefore begins with 
a brief exposition of Christ’s basic religious convictions: the Kingdom of 
God as an order... “‘accessible to men in their inward life, and as manifesting 
itself in right action and in the right relation of men to one another” (p. 62). 
On these and similar interpretations of the Fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of men, and especially of the worth of the individual, the whole argument 
is based. Scott speaks of “morality as growing out of religion”, and on this 
one cannot but agree. The question is, however, whether he has done justice 
to the basic facts of the Christian religion. Surely the whole picture would 
change, if the author had, for example, accepted another interpretation of 
the new Testament’s doctrine of the Church, the Kingdom of God, and 
their eschatological significance. Would it then still be possible to say “that 
Jesus discovered the individual” (p. 77)? 

Eggenberger’s study on the sources of the political ethics of the first letter 
of Clemens is a thorough and scholarly analysis. His main thesis is that 
the letter is strongly influenced by Dio of Prusa, the poet at the court of 
Trajan. Consequently, he does not believe, like Harnack and others, that 
the letter was written about 95 or 96 A.D. but suggests a date between 118 
and 125 A.D. He holds that the letter was written with the purpose of develop- 
ing, as Over against the “‘zelotic apocalyptics”, a Christian theology adopting 
a positive attitude to the Roman Empire — long before Constantine and 
Eusebius. 

Our reason for mentioning Minear’s book last is not a low estimate of it — 
on the contrary. Minear has put his finger upon the crucial problem which 
must be faced by all those who are concerned with the interpretation of the 
New Testament. This book follows the author’s already well-known study 
Eyes of Faith by applying the principles laid down there to an “Exposition 
of the New Testament Gospel”. It is an attempt to expound the Biblical 
faith that Christ is the Beginning, the End and the Way of history (Part II) 
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and that he has brought and is still bringing today the Kingdom of God, which 
men may enter through faith (Part III). It is impossible in a few lines to 
do justice to the many fresh insights which this book contains. Minear is 
able to gain them because he never takes it for granted that our categories 
of thought coincide with those employed by New Testament writers. Thus 
he demonstrates that the term “death” had for them connotations which 
are absolutely unknown to the modern mind. But this is not only a question 
of differences in cultural outlook ; we “cannot apprehend the mysteries of 
faith without surrendering to that faith” (p. 44). We may question whether 
the author has at all points rightly described the Biblical categories (e. g. the 
category of time and duration, p. 119), but there can be no doubt as to the 


great importance and value of his approach to the problem of interpretation 
itself. 


W. SCHWEITZER. 


MALE AND FEMALE CREATED HE THEM 


MALE AND FEMALE, A STUDY OF THE SEX IN A CHANGING WORLD, by MARGARET 
MEAD (Mrs. GREGORY BATESON). Morrow, New York, 1949. 477 pp. 
$5.—. 


Dr. Margaret Mead, anthropologist, and Associate Curator of Ethnology 
at the American Museum of Natural History, is the author of one of the 
best books in this field. Her anthropological approach to the question facilit- 
ates the detachment necessary for an unbiased study of the problem of male 
and female. She has used the knowledge gained from her various field trips 
to the South Pacific — to Bali, Samoa, New Guinea and the Admiralty 
Islands — to great advantage ; by taking readers to these cultures far enough 
removed from themselves, she is able to make clear to them the influence 
of a culture upon the moulding of human beings into particular patterns of 
sexual behaviour and attitudes. Thus she shows that what may be considered 
essentially male characteristics in one society may be in another society 
regarded as female characteristics. Each sex is shaped by both sexes and 
dependent on the other, and each can be helped in playing his or her proper 
réle by right relationships. She points out the differences in the vulnerability 
of the male and female, and the danger of treating those basic differences 
as limitations and attempting to minimise the differences by external methods. 
Such minimisation of sex differences would make a complementary relation- 
ship between the sexes difficult, and turn men and women into a duller 
version of the other sex. Thus it would do harm to the creative, qualitative 
element in the individual. However, she urges that, while each sex has its 
distinctive réle, each individual must be enabled to feel that he or she is a 
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whole human being. She reveals how a society can limit the expression of 
the innate potentialities of either sex by artificial barriers which deny their 
humanity. Thus the quality of initiative may be ascribed only to the male, 
or that of receptiveness to the female. There is great danger in denying to 
one sex that which may be common to both. This not only harms the sex that 
is denied its full expression, but is detrimental to the total culture, in that 
it does not get the benefit of the full potentialities of all who belong to it. 
It may also set up compensatory drives in the sex which is denied expression 
which may attempt to imitate the other, and to prove itself as good as the 
other. 

In discussing Western society, Dr. Mead points out how man has been 
called upon to be a parent and a citizen, with all the responsibilities of creating 
a civilisation, while woman is asked to be a parent and no more. Art, govern- 
ment, scientific research, etc., were left to man alone. He became the builder 
of a masculine humanity. If we are to go on the principle that a better world 
is to be made by a full participation of both sexes, by each contributing its 
best to the whole, two important freedoms are essential : freedom each to make 
its contribution in the form of gifts as yet untapped and each to cultivate 
its own peculiar gifts. 

The book is, on the whole, well written, and based on sound scholarship. 
Certain passages lack clarity of expression. The issues raised are basic, and 
if Western civilisation is to emerge from its present crisis attention needs 
to be given to its main theses. It is sane and balanced ; it would be well for 
the Christian churches to heed this voice. 

SARAH CHAKKO. 
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